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THE HEART OF HINDUISM 


T propose in this paper to desrribe, not defend, the 
1 central features of the faith of the Hindus, so 
as to brings out in a short compass its ditTerent 
sides of philosophical doctrine, reli(i;ious experience, 
ethical character, and traditional faith. 

Philosophical Pasts * -The Hindu reli|Tion is maik* 
ed by an eminently rational character. Throughout 
the bewildering maze of dreamy hopes and practical 
renunciations, straitest dogmas and reckless adven- 
tures of spirit, throughout the four or five millen- 
niums of ceaseless metaphysical and theological 
endeavour, the Hindu thinkers have tried to grapple 
with the ultimate problems in a spirit of loyalty to 
truth and feeling for reality. The Brahmanical 
civilisation is so called since it is directed by the 
Brahmin thinkers, trained to judge issues with- 
out emotion and base their conclusions on the 
fundamentals of experience. 

The feature of the world which led the Hindu 
thinkers to raise the question of the Real was its 
passing away. The world open to our objective 
vision seemed to them an endless surpassing of 
itself. They asked : Is this passing away all, or 
does the doom which engulfs things meet its check 
anywhere ? And they*answered : There is something 
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in the world which is not superseded, an imperish- 
able Absolute, Brahman, This experience of infinity 
is given to us all on some occasions, when we catch 
glimpses of the mighty secret, and feel the brood- 
ing presence of the larger Self which mantles us in 
glory. Even in the tragic moments of life, when 
we feel ourselves to be poor and orphaned, the 
majesty of the God in us makes us feel that the 
wrong and the sorrow of the world are but inci- 
dents in a greater drama which will end in power, 
glory and love. The Upanishads declare : “ If there 
were no spirit of joy in the Universe, who could 
live and breathe in this world of life Philosophi- 
cally, the Real is the self-identical Brahman reveal- 
ing itself in all, becoming the peimanent back- 
ground of the world-process. Religiously it is 
envisaged as the Divine Self-consciousness, pregnant 
with the whole course of the world, with its evolu- 
tions and involutions. Throughout its long careei, 
the oneness of the ultimate .‘^piiit has been the 
governing ideal of the Hindu religion The Rigveda 
tells us of one Supreme Reality, hlkam sat^ of 
which the learned speak variously. The Upanishads 
make out that the one Brahman is called by many 
names, according to the spheres of reality in which 
it is seen to function. The conception of Trimurti 
arises in the epic period, and is well established 
by the age of the Puranas. SThe analogy of human 
consciousness, with its threefold activity of cogni- 
tion, emotion, and will, suggests the view of the 
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Supreme as sat, chit, and ayianda—xtdMiy, wisdom, 
and joy. The three gunas of sattva or equanimity, 
born of wisdom, rajas or energy, which is the out- 
come of spirited feeling, and tamas or heaviness, 
due to lack of enlightenment and control, are 
aspects of all existence, and even God is not 
considered to be an exception to this law of the 
tripUcUy of all being. Tlie three functions of 
srishti or creation, sthiti or maintenance, and hya 
or destruction are traced to the three gunas of 
rajas, satti^a, and tamas. Vishnu, the preserver of 
the universe, is the Supreme Spirit dominated by 
the quality of sattva ; Brahma, the creator of the 
universe, is the Supreme dominated by the (juality 
of rajas ; and Stva, the destroyer of the universe, 
is the Supreme dominated by the quality of tamas. 
The three qualities of the one Supreme are deve- 
loped into three distinct personalities. And each of 
the latter is said to function through its own 
respective or energy, and so we have answering 
to Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, Urn a Saraswati, 
Lakshmi, their — strictly speaking, all these 
qualities and functions are so well balanced in the 
one Supreme that it cannot be said to possess any 
(|uality at all.* The one incomprehensible God 
who is omniscient, omnipresent and omnipotent 
appears to diflferent minds in different ways.f An 

♦ R«jogiinab smrito brahma, vishnoh sattvaguoatmakab 
tamoganah atatha rudro, nirgunab parameawarah. * 

t C/. Pi. xyUL 25-26. 
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ancient text says that forms are given to the form- 
less Absolute for the benefit of the aspirants. 

With the openness of mind characteristic of 
the philosophical temper, the Hindus believe in the 
relativity of the cieeds to the general character of 
the people who profess them. Religion is not a 
mere theory of the Supernatural which we can put 
on or off as we please. It is an expression of the 
spiritual experience of the lace, a record of its 
social evolution, an integral element of the society 
in which it is found. That different people should 
profess different faiths is not unnatural. It is all a 
question of taste and temperament. Ruchinavi 
vaichitryat. When the Aryans met the natives of 
the soil, who were worshipping all sorts of deities, 
they did not feel called upon to supplant their 
faiths all on a sudden. After, all, all men are 
seeking after the one Supreme. According to the 
Bhagavadgita, God will not refuse the aspirant’s 
wishes, simply because they have not felt the 
power of His highest nature. Any attempt at a 
rapid passage from one set of rules to anothei 
would involve a violent breach witli the past, and 
consequently confusion and chaos. The great 
teachers of the world who possess a sufficient 
sense of the historical do not attempt to save the 
world in their own generation by forcing their 
advanced notions on those who cannot understand 
or appreciate them. Even so exacting an ethical 
teacher as Jesus implicitly justified Moses for legally 
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demanding from the Israelites something less m the 
matter of divorce than the highest ideal required — 
because of the hardness of their hearts. Look at 
the uncompromising words of Mark x. 11 [iT. and 
Luke xvi. 18, and the saving clauses introduced in 
Matthew v. 32 and viv. 9. The Hindu thinkers, 
while they themselves practised a very high ideal, 
understood the unreadiness of the people for it, 
and so took to careful tending instead of wild 
forcing. They admitted the lower gods whom the 
masses ignorantly worshipped, and urged that they 
were all subordinate to the one Supreme. “ While 
some men find their gods in the waters, others in 
the heavens, others in the objects of the world, the 
wise find the true God, whose glory is manifest 
everywhere, in the Atman/’ Another verse says : 
“ The man of action finds his God in fire, the man 
of teeling in the heart, the feeble-minded in 
the idol, but the strong in spirit find God 
everywhere.”**' 

Hindu systems of philosophy and leligion 
recognise the periodical evolution and involution of the 
world representing the systole and the diastole of the 
one universal heart, which is ever at rest and ever 
active. The whole world is a manifestation of God. 
Sayana observes that all things whatsoever are 

** Ap&u deva manusbyanam, dIvS deva maniKhSoani | batanam 
l^asbtalosbtesba, bnddbastvatmaDi devatah ||. A^nau kiiyavato 
devo, hridi devo manlablnam | pratima«*valpabuddhlnam, joanP 
oam sarvatab sivab.'* See Bbagavan Das: Vaidika Dbarma, 
wbieb bas a samber of relevant texts* 
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vehicles for the manifestation of the Supreme Spirit.* 
These beings are distinguished into different grades. 
** Amongst beings, those that breathe are high ; 
amongst these, they that have developed 
minds ; among them, those that use their knowledge ; 
while the highest are those that are possessed by 
the sense of the unity of all life in Brahman. 
The one foundational Spirit is revealing itself 
throughout these divergences of form. 

The infinite in man is not satisfied by the 
fashion oi the finite world that passes away. Our 
troubles are due to the fact that we do not realise 
the God in us. Freedom is our possession, it we 
escape from all that is transient and finite in us. 
The moie our life manifests the infinite in us, the 
higher are we in the scale of beings. The most intense 
manifestations are called the avatars or the incarna- 
tions of God, These are not out of the way, 
miraculous levelations of God, but only higher 
manifestations of the supreme principle, diffeting 
from the lowei general ones in degree only. The 
Gita says, though God lives and moves in all, He 
manifests Himself in a special degree in things 
which are splendid. The Rishis and the Buddhas, 
the Prophets and the Messiahs, are intense revela- 
tions of the universal Self. The Gita holds out a 
promise that they will appear whenev'er they are 
needed. When the downward materialist tendency 

* Puramatmauah sarvepl padarthah avirbhavopadheyah. 

t Manu, I. 
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dominates life, a Rama or a Krishna, a Buddha or 
a Jesus comes upon the scene to lestore the 
disturbed harmony of righteousness. In these men 
who bleak the power of sense, unseal the heart of 
love, and inspiie us with a love of truth and 
righteousness, we hav'e intense concentrations of 
God They reveal to us the way. the truth, and 
the life. They, of course, lorhid the blind 
worship of themselves, *-ince it retards the reali- 
sation of the gieat Self. Rama considers himself 
to be nothing more than a son of man.* A 
Hindu who knows anything of his faith is ready 
to offer homage and reveience to all helpers of 
humanity. He believes that God may be incarn«ated 
in any man, even as lie was in Jesus or 
Buddha. If the Christian thinkers admit that men 
may hav^e access to God and be saved, other than 
through the mediatoiship of Jesus, the Hindu will 
heartily subscribe to the essentud features of the 
religion of Jesus. Tiie divine manilestation is not an 
infringement of man s peisonality. On the contrary, 
it is the highest possible degree of man’s natural 
self-expression, since the true nature of man is 
divine. 

The aim of life is the gradual revelation in 
our human existence of the eternal in us. The 
general progress is governed by the law of Karma, 

* Atmanam iiianusham maoye ramam daaarMthatmajam. “ And 
call no man your fattier on the eaith; fur one In your lather, even 
ht who ia fn heaven.'* Matthew xxiii. ; cf, Mark x 18 . 
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or moral causation. The Hindu religion does not 
believe in a God who from His judgment-seat 
weighs each case separately and decides on its 
merits. He does not administer justice from with- 
out, enhancing or remitting punishment accord- 
ing to His sweet will. God is in man, and so the 
law of Karma is organic to man's nature. Every 
moment man is on his trial, and every honest 
effort will do him good in his eternal endeavour. 
The character that we build will continue into the 
future until we realise our oneness with God. 
The children of God in whose eyes a thousand 
years are as a day, need not be disheartened if 
the goal of perfection is not attained m one life. 
Rebirth is accepted by all Hindus. The world is 
sustained by our errors. The forces that integiate 
creation are our broken lives which require to be 
renewed. The universe has appeared and dis- 
appeared times witliout number in the long past, 
and will continue to be dissolved and reformed 
through unimaginable eternities to come. 

Religions lixperience , — The effort of religion is 
to enable man to realise the divine in him, not mere- 
ly as a formula or a proposition, but as the central 
fact of his being, by growing into oneness with it. 
The way to reach this religious experience cannot 
be prescribed. Tire soul of man whose nature is 
infinite has unlimited possibilities in it. Tlie God 
whom it seeks is e([ually infinite and wide. The 
reactions of an infinite soul to an infinite environ- 
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ment cannot be reduced to limited forms. The 
Hindu thinkeis recognise that the exhaustless variety 
of life cannot be confined to fixed moulds. A 
familiar text declares : ‘‘ As the birds float in the 
air, as the fish swim in the sea, leaving no 
traces behind, even so are the paths to God 
traversed by the seekers of spirit.’* * The Rishis 
of the Upanishads, the prophets of Israel, and the 
founders of religions have heaid God’s voice and 
felt His piesence. God is supremely impartial to 
His devotees, whatever form of address and approach 
they may adopt. '‘Whoever comes to Me thiough 
Avhatsoever form, 1 reach him,** says the Lord in 
the Gita. 

However, distinctions aie made, on the basis 
of threefold activity of human consciousness, into 
the Jnanainargix or the path of knowledge and 
illumination, Uhaktiviar^^a or the path of faith and 
devotion, and Kannnniari^a or the path of woik 
and service. Thought, feeling, and will are not 
isolated faculties, but only distinguishable aspects 
of expel ience. Each of tliem makes its own con- 
tribution the whole, and is penetrated by tlie 
others. ^ The three — right knowledge, right desire, and 
right action — go together. The first reveals to us 
the truth, th^second instills a love for it, and the 
third moufc^ life. Mere knowledge, unvivifted by 
the warmth of feeling, leads to icy coldness ot 

*On this whole questfon, eee the chapter on the 
in my book on Indian PhiloHophy ; Allen Ac Unwin. 
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heart ; mere emotion, unlit by knowledge, is 
hysteria ; mere action, unguided by wisdom and 
uninspired by love, is meaningless ritual or feverish 
unrest. All the three enter into the integral ex- 
perience of a perfect life. Yet as the emphasis 
on the three sides is changing in different men,, 
they approach the problem of life from different 
sides. 

The Gita says: '' There is no purifier like unto 
Jmna^ or wisdom.’* This Jnamx is not dialecti- 
cal learning, which is dismissed as mere words 
in the famous dialogue in the Upanishads between 
Narada, the representative of encycIopa‘dic learning,, 
and Sanatkumara, the tiue knower of the Sell. 
Man in his essential nature is freedom of spirit 
and wisdom. Our limitations shut us away from 
the reality of ourselves and subject us to error. The 
real question for logic is not, how or why the 
individual knows, but how or why he fails to 
know. Error is due to our limitations. Intellec- 
tual growth consists in breaking down these limi- 
tations when we diiectly experience leality. This 
kind of JuiVUXy which is independent of symbols 
and senses, is life living itself in tlie very heait 
ot reality. Conceptual construction and logical 
learning may be useful in leading us to the 
wisdom. The Gita insists on an intuitive insight,' 
accompanied by rational knowledge--- jnanavc 
vijnana sahittvn^ Without this logical support, intuition 
may tuin out to be mere emotional subjectivity* 
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The author of the Gita, by his saving clause, 
suggests that the direct consciousness of leality 
has universality about it. We can attain this 
experience of reality by a prayerful attitude. If we 
kill our intellectual conceit and acquire a receptive 
frame of mind, we shall lay ourselves open to the 
breeze from heaven. The Voga discipline is intended 
to train the mind to hear the mighty voice of 
the silence within. We then feel our identity with 
the universal self, the Atman in us. 

The cognitive pursuit of God is rather slow 
and painful. ** The Father and Maker of this whole 
it is hard to find, and when one has found Him, 
to declare Him to all is impossible.’* ^ Our life 
is so short and the search is so slow. We cannot 
aftoid to wait. We are in a hurry to see. We 
wi-^h to accept some faiths which will sustain us 
in life and help us to go about, fiee fiom doubt, 
acting and achieving. Tlie impatie rKH^ of the p eople 
^^ reach js _the opp ortunity for the quack .who 

promises sp^iidy salvatio n to those wtio believe in 
him^ _ Superstition and magic become the 'cTaUy 
bread of common people. In the Brahmanical 
system, reason does not completely abdicate. The 
sense of truth controls the life of the people. The 
highest truths of philosophy are dresse<l up in 
fables and stories, intelligible to the ordinary 
understanding that all may safely < ross beyond 
the' difficult and dangerous places of life, that all 

• Plato : Tirtiwus^ c. 
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may see the face of happiness, that all may attain 
to right knowledge, and all may rejoice every- 
where.*’**' The stories of the Puranas enable the 
weak of mind to appreciate the highest good, and 
help the building up of the inner spirit. 

Accepting all the forms of worship that pre- 
vailed in the country, the Hindu thinkers arranged 
them in a scale leading to the highest form of 
divine worshi[), which is the practice of the pre- 
sence of God. A verse in the Siva Purana reads : 

The highest state is the natural realisation of 
'God s presence, the second iii rank is meditation 
and contemplation, the third is the worship of 
symbols which are remindeis of the Supreme, and 
the fourth is performance of ritual and pilgrimages 
to sacred pla('es.”t hJohw^slup is unknown in 
the Rigveda. It obviously came into vogue later. 
It has always been lecognized to be relative to an 
imperfect stage of development. Man is anthropo- 
morphic, and is incl ined to conceiv^e God in vivid 
and pictoriar~ro7m He cannot e xpress his mental 
attitude t*xcept llirough symbolism and ait. How- 
ever inade(juate the symbols may be as expressions 
of the real, they aie tolerated so long as they help 
the human spirit in its effort alter the Divine. 

•* “ Sarvi^taratu durg^ani, saivo bhadrani pnsyatii | sarvastad 
buddhimnpnotu narvassarvatra naodatu.*' Bha^avata pnraiia. 
cf. Bphioza^ti Haj'Inc: that the highest good is common to all and 
all may ttpially enjoy it.’' 

t Uttamasahajavastha. dvitiya dhyanadharana | tritiya prati- 
mapuja homayatra chaturdbiha. 
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The symbol need not be superseded so long as it 
suggests the right standpoint. There is a beautilul 
defence of image-worship, ({uoted from Maximus ol 
Tyre, in Prof. Gilbert Murray’s Four Stages of 
Greek Religion, which excellently sums up the. 
Hindu’s attitude to symbolic worship: ‘'God Him- 
self, the fatiier and fashioner of all that is, older 
than the sun or the sky, gi eater than time and 
eternity, and all the tlow of being, is unnaraeable 
bv^ any lawgiver, unutterable by any v^oice, not to 
be seen by any eye. But we, being unable to 
apprehend His essence, use the help of sounds and 
names, and pictures, of beaten gold and ivory and 
silver, of plants and riveis, mountain-peaks and 
torrents, yearning foi the knowledge of Him, and 
in our weakness naming all that is beautiful in 
tins world after His nature — )ust as happens to 
eaithly lovers. To them the most beautiful sight 
will be the actual lineaments of the beloved, but 
for remembrance’ sake they will be happy in the 
sight of a lyie, a little spear, a chair perhaps, or 
a running ground, or anything in the world that 
wakens the memory of the beloved. Why should 
I further examine and pass judgment about 
Images ^ Let men know what is divine, lot them 
know ; that is all. If a Greek is stirred to the 
remembrance of God by the art of Pheidias, an 
Egyptian by paying worship to animals, another 
man by a river, another by fire — I have no anger 
for their divergences ; only let them know, let 
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them love, let them remember.”* These words 
so true, so lender and so tolerant, jar on our ears? 
accustomed to hear dull dogmatics and fanatic 
falsehoods. If the symbolic function of the idol is 
overlooked, and if the metaphor is taken literally, 
the true God whom we are seeking to realise 
appears as He is not. The thinking Hindu does 
not forget the instrunoental character of idol 
worship. The Yogis see God in Self and not in 
the images. 

Realising as it does the force of the lower 
forms of worship on the principle of milk for babes 
and meat for men, Hinduism has developed a 
religious atmosphere permeated by the highest 
philosophic wisdom as well as symbolic worship, 
round which much glorious art has gathered. It 
has room for all men of all grades of cultural 
equipment and religious instinct. In a Hindu home 
the most purified modes of worship retain some 
external form for the sake of the young who are 
growing up under the same roof. T^i s id le^ stifle 

t he impulses of tlie (^ild by.,. ^eakin g its play- 

thi ngs, simply because we are grc^ n up and do 
need for th em. 

The emotionally-toned men look upon God as 
the perfect Beauty or Love, and wish to be lost in 
the enjoyment of His presence. Krishna is the 
typical God of beauty and love, and his appeal to 
* Pp. 98-99. 

t Sivaraatmani pasyanti pratimasu na yogfnah. 
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men and -larg-ely women, dominated by emotion 
and sentiment, is great. A touching folk-song 
says : '' His flute doth call and I must go ; and 
though the way be through the forest thick with 
thorns, I must go.’* When the irresistible call 
comes, none with a heart can fail to respond. For 
the aesthetic temperament, emotional intensity seems 
to give ultimate satisfaction. Beauty is its own 
excuse for being. The devotee clings to the feet of 
the Lord and refuses ^ to leave them for anything on 
earth. Tukaram says: have grasped thy feet, I 

will not let them go. . . I will not let thee go, 
not if thou givest me all else.” Chaitanya says : 

I crave not for money, nor for men, nor for 
beautiful women, nor for poetic genius. O Lord 
of the world, I only crave that in every birth of 
mine, bhakti may grow in me towards thee, O 
Lord.” The Hindu thinkers combat the tendency 
to exalt religious devotion over love of truth and 
practice of goodness. They know full well that 
emotions are not isolated functions. By themselves 
they are morally colourless* The value of an 
emotion depends on the source from which it 
springs, whether it is an exalted spiritual devotion 
or a degrading sensual indulgence. The bJiakti 
doctrine does not say that all feeling is sacred. 
Only the feeling of contemplative humility which 
accompanies the consciousness ol absolute depend- 
ence on God is the true religious feeling or 
bhakti. Such a feeling expressive of knowledge 
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issues in a life devoted to the service of man. 
Worship, music and art develop the religion of 
feeling. 

The practically-minded man tries to realise his 
divine destiny by the performance of duty, karma, 
and social service, yajna. Freedom is the nature 
of man; bondage is due to the barriers that shut 
us from ourselves. Our slaveiy is complete when we 
begin to hug it. If we break our selfishness, which 
walls us off from the world, and identify ourselves 
with the larger ends, we can gradually dev’^elop the 
love that casteth out fear, disarms all hatred, and 
breaks all springs of bitterness. Mere mechanical 
morality is not likely to lead us to the end. It 
has to be fed by a vital union with God. Then 
shall we realise that in every man there is a ray of 
the eternal light emanating from the Central Sun. 
When we love man, we are conscious of our unity 
with him in the central spirit and we give effect 
to this consciousness in our lives. This takes us 
to the next topic of the ethical character of the 
Hindu religion. 

Ethical Character , — The ethical discipline, which 
is an application of the docttine to life, is intended 
to enable man to realise his potentialities, that he 
might stand secure in his own soul, free from 
the hold of the past and fearless of the chances 
of the future. Ethical endeavour consists in an 
attempt to live on earth, every moment of our 
life, in the sweet spirit of adoration, in the glad 
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consciousness of an eternal relationship with God. 
The ideal man lives always in the light of 
heaven, and his life embodies the great virtues of 
truth, purity, love and renunciation. Moral pro- 
gress is judged not by man’s power over the 
forces of nature, but by his control over the 
passions of the heart. To speak the truth under a 
shower of bullets, to refrain from reprisals even 
when you are on the Cross, to respect man and 
animal, to give all we have, to toil for others, and 
turn the other cheek, aie the principal duties of 
man. Our modern practical reformers may dis- 
miss them all as too high and unfit for becoming 
human nature’s daily food, admirable ideals fit to 
console the feeble minds of India or the fisher- 
men of Galilee, but impossible of realisation. 
Aware of the distance separating actual human 
nature from this ideal perfection, the Hindu thinkers 
devised a system of culture and discipline to train 
the individual for his destiny. The complex of 
institutions and influences which shape the moral 
feeling and character of the people is called the 
dharma, which is a fundamental feature of the 
Hindu religion. Hinduism does not believe in en- 
forcing creeds, but calls upon all Hindus to con- 
form to the discipline. It is a culture more than 
a creed. If ye do the will or the dhar^na^ ye shall 
know of the doctrine or the truth. The dkarma 
helps the smouldering fire which is in every 
individual to burst into flame. 
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The dharma is a code of conduct supported 
by the general conscience of the people. It is not 
subjective in the sense that the conscience of the 
individual imposes it, nor external in the sense 
that the law enforces it. It is the system of con- 
duct which the general opinion or the spirit of 
the people supports, what the Geimans call 
Siitlichkeit, Fichte defines tlic latter as those 
principles of conduct which legulate people in 
their relations to each other, and have become a 
matter of habit and second natuie at the stage 
of culture reached, and of which therefore we are 
not explicitly conscious”. The dharma does not 
force men into virtue, but tiains them for it. It 
is not a fixed code of mechanical inles, but a 
living spirit which grows and moves in response 
to the development of the society. Even the 
State in India was a servant oi the dharma. It 
was not above morality. Its function was not to 
alter or annul dharma, but only to administer it. 
The functions of the State never intruded into the 
life of the people. The dharma or the social life 
has continued the same in piinciple for over 4,000 
years in spite of divergent religious creeds, dynas- 
tic wars, and political feuds The living continuity 
of Indian life is to be seen not in her political 
history, but in her cultural and social life. Politi- 
cal obsession has captured India since the battle 
of Plassey. To-day politics have absoibed life. 
The State is invading society, and the India of 
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no nations ”, as Rabindranath puts it, is struggling 
to become a “ nation ” in the Western sense of 
the term, with all its defects and merits. 

The dharma has two sides, which are inter- 
dependent, the individual and the social. The 
conscience of the individual requires a guide and 
he has to be taught the way to realise his purpose 
and live according to spirit and not sense. The 
interests of society require equal attention. Dharma 
is that which holds together all living beings in a 
harmonious order.* Virtue is conduct contiibuting 
to social welfare, and vice is its opposite. It is 
frequently insisted that the highest viitue consists 
in doing to others as we would be done by. 
Both the individual and the social virtues are 
included in what are called mtya karmas^ or 
obligatory duties, which are cleanliness or skaiicham^ 
good manners or acharam, social service or 
panchamahyajnas, and prayer and worship or sandya- 
vandanam. The varnasrama dharma, which deals 
with the classes of society and the stages ol the 
individual life, develops the details. 

The end of the individual is not so much 
the securing of happiness here on earth as the 
realisation of an ideal, the accomplishment of a 
mission. This has to be achieved through the 
education of the individual, which involves restraint 
and suffering. Four stages are distinguished in 


* Dharanad dharma mifyahu, dharmeiia yidhrakah prajah. 
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each man’s life. In the first stage of Brahma- 
charya^ the obligations of temperance, sobriety, 
chastity, social service are firmly established in the 
minds of the young. All have to pass through this 
discipline, irrespective of class or rank, wealth or 
poverty. In the second stage of a grihasta or 
householder, the individual undertakes the obliga- 
tions of family life. He becomes a member of a 
social body and accepts its rights and obligations, 
some of the sweetest of the habits of human 
nature are developed through the ties that bind 
us to our fellow-men. Self-support, thrift, and 
hospitality are enjoined in this stage. The house- 
holder is respected most since he supports the 
three other stages. Caste rules are relevant only 
to this stage. In the third stage of Vanaprastha 
the individual is required to check his attachment 
to worldly possessions, suppress all the conceits 
bred in him through the accidents of the second 
stage, such as pride of birth or property, 

individual genius or good luck, and cultivate a 

spirit of renunciation. When he is thoroughly 
disciplined for the higher life he becomes a 
sannyasin, a disinterested servant of humanity who 
finds his peace in the strength of spirit. A 

state of perfect harmony with the Eternal is 

reached, and the education of the human spirit 
terminates. 

These sannyasins do not cut themselves off from 
the world and let it go to rack and ruin. The- 
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greatest of their class, Buddha and Sankara, Ramanuja 
and Ramananda, and scores of others have entered 
into the life-blood of the nation and laid the 
foundations of its religion. Their names are to-day 
a part ol the national heritage. 

The caste rules relate to social functions 
of individuals. Man’s nature can be developed 
only by a concentration of his personality at a 
particular point in the social order. Since human 
beings show one or other of the three aspects of 
mental life in a greater degree, the dvijas or the 
twice-born are distinguished into the three classes 
of men of thought, men of feeling, and men of 
action. Those in whom no one equality is particularly 
developed are the Sudras, The four castes correspond 
to the intellectual, militant, industrial, and unskilled 
workers, who are all members of one organic 
whole So early as the period of the Rigveda was 
the organic nature of society brought out by the 
metaphor of head, arms, trunk, and legs, answering 
to the four classes which are bound by ties ot 
common fellowship. Each class has its appropriate 
place, rights, and duties in the whole. Since all 
work is noble, caste pride and exclusiveness are 
not encouraged. Caste implies responsibilities and 
not rights. No one is free from any quality, though 
different qualities predominate in different men The 
fulfilment of our functions is not merely a contribu- 
tion to the whole but also a mode of self-expres- 
sion. The unique nature of each individual realises 
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itself in his work, which in a special sense is his 
own work, svadharma * 

The ideal of the Hindu dharma is to make all 
men Brahmins, all people prophets. Then they gain 
the inward liberty and the joy of spiritual com- 
munion, and spontaneously refrain from resisting 
evil by force, returning violence for violence, and 
possess the patience and the love to bear it if any one 
beats them, and yield to his wishes if any one would 
deprive them of anything. .They are filled with 
the spirit of peaceful joy or santi^ which means 
the extinction of all hate. True Brahminhood 
represents the highest of which human nature is 
capable. The social fabric is organised on the 
basis of spiritual perfection. Man has no wings to 
soar to the heights: he has therefore to be content 
with scaling them through effort and pain, step by 
step. The Hindu social organisation embodies this 
graduated scheme I may illustrate this point by 
two examples of aJiinisa or non-violence and cow- 
protection. '' Thou shalt not slay,” neither men 
nor animals. It is the highest law, the only law 
worthy of man. Every Brahmin is asked to respect 
it, yet the system provides for a class of warriors 
whose profession it is to kill and get killed. The 
organisers felt that the spirit of retaliation, an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, ” was firmly rooted 
in human nature. It cannot be suddenly displaced. 

^ I have not her© referred to the bearing of the caste system 
on village government and trade guilds, or to the present corrupted 
state of the institution. 
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When submission to evil is wrong, when resisting 
it by love is impossible, then resistance by violence 
is allowed, and the warrior classes are told that it 
is their duty to resist aggression by force. It is, 
however, a concession to human nature, and the 
Kshatriya is told that the law of love which the 
Brahmin practises is higher than the law of brute 
force which he himself employs. The Kshatriya 
represents a lower stage of development, since he 
looks upon man as a lump of flesh, and not a 
spaik of God. He is called upon to fight in a 
spirit of brotherlines*;, without hate and out of a 
sense of duty, and not in a vindictive mood — that 
he who has made me suffer must suffer too. If 
the Kshatriya acts in this spirit of humanity, he 
will rise in spiritual status and rely less on brute 
force, until at last he becomes a Brahmin incapable 
of injuring any living thing on earth. Though 
violent resistance is allowed, the end is to transcend it. 
We have to sail along the current of nature in 
order to pass beyond it. 

The law against killing applies to the animal 
world also. Its logical implication is that we 
should abstain from animal food. The animal 
creation is also from God, and so has to be treated 
with kindness. The cow is the symbol of the 
animal world. The daily prayer of the regenerate 
Hindus asks for the protection of the cow and the 
Brahmin, symbols of the animal and the human 
worlds, nourishers of our bodies and souls. 
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respectively. Gandhi writes : Why the cow 

was selected for apotheosis is obvious to me. 
The cow was in India man’s best companion. She 
was the giver of plenty. The cow is a poem of 
pity . . . the mother to millions of Indian man- 
kind. Protection of the cow means protection of 
the whole dumb creation of God.”'^ Bat there 
were people in India who showed no pity or 
mercy for the animal world. They had to be 
trained out of their habits. The ideal of the 
Brahmin who abstains from all animal food, who 
hurts no being either for sport or food, has been 
ennobling in its influence. The wairiors and the 
traders are chiefly vegetarians. Even the Sudras 
on sacred days abstain from animal food. Thus 
there is a steady growth towards vegetarianism. 
Those who have absolutely no scruples about 
the treatment of animals are the PaiicIianiaSj on 
whom the influence of Hinduism has not been 
perceptible. 

The charge that Hinduism has clone nothing 
to unchain the moral .md spiritual forces of the 
lower classes displays a colossal ignorance of the 
work of Hinduism in India. To-dav after so 
many centuries of Buddhism and Christianity, when 
a civilised race comes into contact with a back- 
ward one, it docs not rar'e to understand the 
mentality of the latter, but practises cruel methods of 
conquest and subjection, so that the backward races, 


♦ Young India^ 6th October, 1021. 
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‘if they are left eyes to weep with, spend laborious 
days and sleepless nights cursing God, because 
He had allowed these civilisers to get into their 
lands. The Aryans of India accepted the natives 
into their fold and helped them to get rid of their 
habits of dirt and drunkenness, lead clean lives 
and worship the one living God. When the 

original inhabitants were found worshipping 
serpents, the Aryans told them that there was a 
greater than the sei pent-god, the Nagestvara, the 
Lord of Serpents, or Krishna who dances on the 
head of the serpent Kaliya. They did not expose 
themselves to the avenging power of facts by 
hurriedly forcing up society to a higher plane of 
conduct which could not be reached without an inwatd 
call. The work of giadual civilising by means of 
caste continued till the advent of the Mohammedans. 
In a large country like India, with no easy means 
of communication, the work achieved is really 
great Mr. James Kennedy writes : “ The absoip- 

tion and asMimlation ol these aboriginal or foreign 
masses within the Hindu fold was the task of 
new Hinduism, a task mainly accomplished between 
the seventh and eleventh centuries A D. ; and it 
w.is so thoroughly done that we now find through- 
out nordiein India a Hindu population faiily 
homogeneous in blood, culture, and religion, and 
sufficiently marked from the degraded tribes that 
still haunt the outskirts of civilisation.” Outsiders 
* Imperial Gazetteer ^ vol. ii, chap. vlii. 
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have been steadily flowing into the Hindu fold, 
and the religion has been able to absorb and 
inspire heterogeneous peoples with elements of the 
higher life. But for this civilising work India 
would have had, instead of fifty million untouchables, 
five times that number. This work has ceased to 
be effective since the loss of political freedom by 
the Hindus. It was then that Hindu society became 
fi.Ked up in a conservatism and left outside its pale 
a considerable part of the population of India, 
which has been the field for exploitation by the 
non-Hindu religions. 

Tradition , — All Hindus are expected to accept 
the Vedas as their highest religious authority. 
They embody the principles of life and of the 
universe. The vital parts of the Vedas are the 
Upanishads, products of a perfectly spontaneous 
spiritual movement which implicitly superseded the 
cruder aspects of the Vedas. The subsequent 
history of the Hindu faith has been a steady build- 
ing on the foundations tiuly laid in the Upani- 
shads. Though religious thought has traversed 
many revolutions and made great conquests, the 
central ideas have continued the same for nearly 
fifty centuries. Whenever dogmatic developments 
succeeded in imprisoning the living faith in rigid 
creeds, true prophets of the spirit arose and sum- 
moned the people to a spiritual revival. When 
the movement of the Upanishads became lost in 
dogmatic controversies, and the fever of dialectical' 
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disputation lulled the spirit ol religion. Buddha 
insisted on the simplicity of truth and the majesty 
of the moral law. Probably in the same period, 
though in another patt of the country, when canoni- 
cal culture and useless learning made religion 
inhuman scholasticism, and filled with lidiculous 
pride those learned in this dillicult trifling, the 
author of the Gita opened the gates of heaven to 
all those who are pure in heart. Sankara’s reforma- 
tion of the Indian religion is not yet a spent force. 
Ramanuja and Madhwa, Kabir and Nanak, have 
left permanent marks on the Hindu faith. It is 
clear that Hinduism is a process, not a result • a 
growing tradition, not a fixed revelation. It never 
shut off by force wisdom from anywhere, lot 
tliere are no distinctions of mine and thine in the 
Kingdom of Spirit. 



THE HINDU DHARMA 


X^ROM the time the history of the Aryans in India 
commenced up till to-day, it has been the pri- 
vilege or the misfprtune of India to be faced with 
serious racial and religious crises. In a special sense, 
India has been a small edition of the world. It is 
a laboratory where experiments of racial and reli- 
gious syntheses relevant to the problems of the world 
are undertaken and worked out. If it be true tha^ 
every people has its own distinctive note and brings 
out one particular aspect of the divine manifestation, 
India seems to have been selected, in the economy of 
things, for the purpose of offering solutions for racial 
and religious conflicts. 

In the long history of the Hindu religion with all 
its cross currents and backwaters, with the windings 
of the stream and the barren expanses of sand, it is 
possible to discern a general tendency, a spiritual 
direction which has continued the same in spite of 
vatying expressions. The central principles of the 
ancient Hindu dharma are not dead shells, but living 
powers full of strength and suggestiveness. Even if 
it be not so, it is not altogether without interest to 
understand the principles of the Hindu faith which has 
more than two hundred million followers to-day. 

The term dharma'* is one of complex signi- 
fi cance. It stands for all those ideals and purposes, 
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influences and institutions that shape the character of 
man both as an individual and as a member of society. 
It is the law of right living, the observance of which 
secures the double object of happiness on eat th and 
salvation It is ethics and religion combined. The 
lile ot a Hindu is regulated, to a very detailed extent, 
by the laws of dharma. His fasts and feasts, his social 
and family ties, his personal habits and tastes are all 
conditioned by it. 

Moksha or spiritual freedom is the aim of all 
human life. It is the destiny of man to reach the 
summits of spirit and attain immortality. We are the 
children of God, Amritasya ptitrah. The eternal 
dream of the human heart, the aspiration of the soul 
to come to its own is the basis of the Hindu dharvia. 
It assumes that the fundamental reality is the soul 
nf man. All the desires of heart, all discussions 
of logic presuppose the reality of the Atman, It is 
something unprovable by reason, though no proof 
is possible without it. Nor is it a mere matter of faith, 
since it is the faith which underlies all reason. If the 
self of man is open to doubt, then nothing on earth is 
tree from it. If anything can_^ then the soul is. It 
IS the ultimate truth which isabove all clian^^ the 
unseen reality which is the basis of all life and logic. 
It is the mystery which silently . affirms itself . What 
our minds think is not of much importance beside the 
truth that we are. The fears of man are due to the 
imperfections which shut him from his destiny, the 


Ahhyudaya and Nihsreyasa* 
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darkness which hides the light within. If we take 
refuge in the Self, the only fixed point of our being, 
we shall know that we are not alone in the apparently 
endless road of life or and that we can over- 

come the world and defy death. “ Greater is he that 
is within you than he that is in the world.”* 

While the spiritual perfection of roan is the aim 
ot all endeavour the Hindu dharma doer, not insist on 


any religious belief or form of worship. The utmost 
latitude is allowed in the matter of addressing and 
approaching the Supreme. The Hindu thinkers were 
good students of philosophy and sociology and 
never felt called upon to enforce religious belief. 
Misunderstandings and antagonisms in religious mat- 
ters arise, when we put forward excessive claims 
on behalf of our own views of God. Besides, 
religion implies freedom and it is the greatest 
injury that we can inflict on man to compel him 
to accept what he cannot understand. Again, it 
is difficult to classify the ways of man to God. 
The heart of man has written, in its blood, its 


pathway to God. A Sanskrit verse says : As 

the^Jlitd s- float in the au: — a^^the^^fi^ swtm^jn 
the sea leaving no ^^Jxac ^ eve n so aje 

the j patJhs ^traversed b y_the Christ spoke 

of the mystery oT" the divine life revealing itself 


in the finite soul. ‘‘The wind bloweth where it 


listeth; thou hearest the sound thereof, and canst 
not tell whence it coraeth or whither it goeth, so 
* I, John, V, 21. 
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is every one that is born of the spirit.” God 
reveals himself now by a flash of lightning, now 
by a tremor in the soul. (To a Hindu who has 
understood the spirit of his religion all faiths are 
sacred'^ In Rabindranath’s school at Bolpur, where 
the one Invisible God is worshipped, abuse of 
othets’ faiths is disallowed. Gandhi is most tole- 
rant in his religious views. Regarding the attitude 
of the Brahmin thinkers to other religions, Wilson 
writes: ^^The Brahmins who compiled a code of 
Hindu law, by command of Warren Hastings, pre- 
face their performance by affirming the equal merit 
of every form of religious worship. Contrarieties 
of belief, and diversities of religion, they say, are 
m^Jac^p5il_iif_^e_sch(^e^of_Pr^^^^ for as 
a painter gives beauty to a picture by a variety 

of colours, or as a gardener embellishes his garden 

with flowers of every hue, so God appointed to 
every tribe its own religion that man might glorify 
him in diverse modes, all having the same end 
and being equally acceptable in his sight.”* 

This does not, however, mean that the Hindu 
thinkers have no right ideas of God and consider 
all beliefs to be ec^ually true. vThey have a sure 

perception of the highest truth^ though they do not 

insist on a universal acceptance of it. They believe 
that if the Itnind is enlightened the truth will be 
spontaneously perceived.^ Every religion is an 
expression of the mental and social evolution of 
H. H. Wilson : Essays and Lectures^ Vol. II, p. 8. 
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the people who adopt it. It is therefore mischie- 
vous to attempt any sudden supplanting of exist- 
ing beliefs by new ones. The cruder conceptions 
will give way before the rising rational reflection 
and the true reformer tries to improve the mental and 
moral nature of men. Tiuth is not so much the 
result of theological faith as the experience of a 
deeper moral life. ^o the Hindu thinkers pay 
more attention to the ^iiscipline than to the doctr ine*^ 
The religion of the Hindus is not a theology as a 
scheme of life. Whether one is an orthodox Hindu 
or not depends, not on whether one believes this or 
that view of God, but on whether one accepts 
or rejects the dharma* 

The highest life enjoined by the dJianna is 
what follows naturally from vital faith in the reality 
of God. If the indwelling of God in man is the 
highest truth, conduct which translates it into 
practice is ideal conduct. The several virtues are 
forms of the truth, satyakaras,^ Truth, beauty 
and g oodness are a ^par t of the th e 

idealinam Fie ^^1 be an embodiment of the 
virtues of self-denial, humility, fraternal love and 
purity. By the mastery of soul over sense, clouds 
of hate and mists of passion dissolve and he will 
be filled with santi or serenity and will remain 
absolutely calm in moments of great peril, personal 

* See Manu II, 11. 

+ See Mahahharata. Anusasana parva 162 and Santi 
parva 33. 
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loss or public calamity. With tranquillity of soul, 
a steady pulse and a clear eye he will do the right 
thing at the right moment. He does not belong 
to this country or that, but is, in a true sense, the 
citizen of the world. The quality ot sattva with 
its ideals of joy and love predominates over that of 
^jas with its craving for power and pride, and over 
that of tamaSj with its dulness and inertia. For the 
perfect men the dharma is an inspiration from within 
for others it is an external command, what custom 
and public opinion demand. 

The ideal which requires us to retrain from anger 
and covetousness, to be pure and loving in thought, 
word and deed is much too high for those passing 
through the storm and stress of a life of sin and 
suffering, (it seems to demand of life what it 

possibly cannot give.'N It kills alt the constituent 
conditions of life. ^ If renunciation of all were 

necessary for salvation, many may not care to be 

saved. The world is so organized that those who 
practise the divine rule do not have much chance ot 
success or survival. We are familiar with the way 
in which the Sermon on the Mount is dismissed as 
impossible idealism. We cannot be turning our cheeks 
to the smiters to receive blows, when it is so tempting 
to give blows on both the cheeks. It may be 

divine to rejoice in suffering, but the flesh is weak for 
all that. Christendom consoles itself in the belief that 
even Jesus nodded once or twice. “ O, my Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me.’* ** My God^ 

3 
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my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” Those who 
pride themselves on their practical spirit i educe the 
ideals to the level of ordinary human nature, subject to 
the temptations of power and profit, the flesh and the 
devil. The modern worldly reformer says : ‘‘ Ye have 
heard that it was said by them of old time : ‘Thou shalt 
not kill,’ but I say unto you, ‘ Thou shalt not kill 
except animals for food, birds for sport and men in 
battle.’ It hath been said : ‘ Thou shalt not covet/ 
But I say unto you : ‘ Thou shalt not covet except 
on a large scale as in trade and imperialism/ Again, 
ye have heard it said by them of old time : 
* Thou shalt not hate,’ but I say unto you : ‘ Thou 
•shalt not hate except the backward races, the enemy 
nations and the weak of the world/ ” Alarmed at the 
sacrifices exacted by a religious life which tells us that 
happiness does not depend on power oi wealth, but on 
love and peace, our advanced reformers make so many 
reservations to the divine law that they completely 
destroy the force of the latter and justify our modern 
practice that violence, abundance of possessions and 
armaments are the final end of man’s life. They 
conveniently forget the story of the man who 
planned to build great store-houses to provide an 
abundance for many years, but was cheated of his 
chance by the blow of death which came overnight. 

The Hindu thinkers are conscious of the great 
gulf that separates the actual nature of man which is 
bad from the ideal which seems to be well-nigh 
impossible. The consciousness of the great distance 
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fcetween the actual and the ideal does not tempt them 
to distort the ideal itself. It would be a blasphemy 
against the spirit in us that shall not be forgiven. They 
therefore attempt to develop the infinitely precious 
ideal from out of the apparently refractory stuff of life. 
The nature of man and his habits of judgment change 
rather slowly. We must have patience in the striving 
after perfection. (The Law of Karma tells us that 
millions of lives are consumed before one perfect life is 
produced.^ For thought to reach the highest plane we 
must plan, toil and agonize a lot. For our heart to 
pulse with joy, countless heaits must he crushed by 
suffering. Many strivings and sacrifices are needed 
to generate a holy character. Most men climb up the 
ladder to the spiritual heights onlv fung bv rung. Few 
can lly from the bottom to the top at one bound. The 
varnasravia dharma or the (iiscipline oX the classes 
and stages of life is the Hindu’s device for the gradual 
improvement of human nature. It is intended to 
make all the Lord’s people prophets. Its principles 
are those of a kingdom of spirit, not a civil common- 
wealth — of a universal institution, not a national organi- 
zation. If morality is that which conscience imposes, 
and law that which the State commands, (dharma is 
neither the one nor the other.^ It is the b'i^ition 
si^tam(^ by^th<^.onvictions^of j:oTmtless^ generations 
o^m^en^ wjiichjielpjo build tl^ sqjiI of trjitX_i^us. It 
corresponds to the Sittlichkeit of the Germans and is 
independent of both the individual conscience and the 
laws of the State. That is why dynastic feuds and 
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imperialist aggressions have not touched the life of 
India which has continued the same for nearly fifty 
centuries. Successive storms of conquest have 
passed over the changeless millions as the wind over 
reeds. 

Moksha or liberation is the ideal towards which 
humanity has to move. All life is set to the rn usic 
of this ideaL . All men are equal in that they are 
born of God. They are equal since they are to rise 
to tlie same divine destiny. But men differ with 
regard to their actual equipment for the ideal. They 
have varying amounts of darkness and evil to elimi- 
nate, and have to put forth varying efforts to illumine 
their life with light and love. The education of the 
individual spirit is arranged through the scheme of 
asramas or stage of life and varnas or classes of men. It 
takes into account the different sides of human nature. 
The life of man is rooted in ^ajua or desire.^ Man is 
a bundle of desires. Manu says : It is no^ ood 
that the so ul should „ be..- enslaved by desire^ j?^ 
nowhere is to be found de^ i relessness ^ akamata)'*'^ 
Since our activities are impelled by our desires, the 
right regulation of our desires is also a part of dharma 
So kama or enjoyment is recognized as a valid pursuit. 
It is not mere satisfaction of animal impulses, but is 
the expression of the freedom of the self. This is not 
possible, until we escape from the tyranny of the 
senses. The life of ma tijs^ not a ^ero-MiCQession , qf 
sensations, but is the manifestation of an eternal idea 


♦ II, 23. 
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developing itself jhrp ugh temporar y for ms. The desires 
of men are directed into the channels of family life and 
public duty. The emotional or artistic life of man is 
also a part of life’s integral good. But art canno t 
flourish in an atmos phere of asceticism. We must 
have artha or wealth. The economic needs of the 
community should be satisfied, if the creative impulses 
of men are to be liberated for the higher cultural 
Ute. Rules are laid down regarding the interests of 
the community in the matter of the wealth earned by 
individual members. (The liberty of each is restricted 
by the needs of all.^ Self-denial is the only way to 
gain wealth and enjoyment. (j)harina or duty controls 
the pursuit of both pleasure and profit {kania and 
gi^thd). Those in whom dharma predominates are of 
iattvik nature, while the seekers of Vealth are of 
rajasik nature and the seekers of mere pleasure are 
of tamasik nature.* The individual who observes the 
laws of dharma automatically attains mokshay and so 
is it said that dhannay arthay kama and nioksha form 
the ends of life. 

Whatever may be the truth about the origin of life 
and the universe, the supremacy of the moral end is 
admitted by all. In Hindu thought, man is said to come 
into being for a divine purpose. The une xtinguished 
passio ns of our vanished liv^ bring about JI UT birth 
on earth. It is through suffering that our weakness 
can be converted into strength, our ignorance into 
illumination. The evil of existence is expiated only 


• Manu Xn, 38. 
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by the suffering and self-restraint of life. The word 
asravia'" comes from a root which means '‘to 
suffer*’. Without suffering, there is no progress ; 
without death, no resurrection. Our life from begin- 
ning to end is a kind of death which means a larger 
life. The more we die to ourselves, the more do we 
live to God. Living and dying are inextricably 
blended and the perfect life is the crown of a com- 
plete death. Four stages are distinguished in the life 
of eveiy Hindu, of which the first two are those of 
Brahmachari or student, and Grihastha or house- 
holder. The last two stages deal with the retirement 
from life, in which the individual becomes a servant 
of God and of humanity.* 

The first period opens with the sacramental 
symbol of initiation into a spiritual life. It is intended 
to build up the psycho-physical constitution of 
man. The building of the body and the training of the 
mind are the principal aims of this stage. The student 
is taught the habits of cleanliness, chastity, good 
manners and godliness.f Social sympathies are 
cultivated by insistence on poverty for all students, 
whether they are sons of princes or of peasants. 
Every student is required to ^eg for his food and this 
training in poverty impresseson the mind of the 
student that wealth is not an essential condition 
of a good life. The students are not allowed 
to become laws unto themselves ; nor are they 

* Manu VI, S7, 

+ Mnmi TT. 69- 
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delivered into the hands of an ignorant and blind 
fanaticism. They are not allowed to build altars and 
idols in their own imagination or fall a prey to super- 
stitions and creeds. (Xoyalty to truth and respect for 
tradition are insisted on.^ The kind of education that 
is to be given depends on the needs and capacities of 
the boys. The task was not so complex as it is 
to-day, since the future vocations of boys were roughly 
settled. In the programme ot education, secular as 
well as religioU';, no distinction is made between boys 
and girls. /Only co-education was not encouraged. ^ 
When xhe stage of apprenticeship is over, the 
student becomes responsible for a family : ** The man 
is not man alone, but his wife and children also.’”*^ 
He becomes the bread-winner of^ the family and thus 
the mainstay of the community. Family life and social 
duty help towards the ultimate goal and presuppose 
self-restraint. Every man is expected to do his work 
for the world. He should not, out of mere selfish 
pleasure, abstain from social service. f We are pledg- 
ed to one another and should live for one another, 
the individual for the family, the family for the com- 
munity, the community for the nation and the nation 
for the world. The caste system, valid in the second 
stage of the householder, assumes the unity and the 
interdependence of humanity. It takes into account 
the needs of the society as well as the interests of the 
individual. It sustains personality in that it helps the 

* Manu IX, 45. 

\ Ihe Bhagavadgita III, 16. 
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individual to transcend himself by giving his devotion 
to something beyond himself. By focussing his ener- 
gies at a particular point in the environment, it tries 
to actualize his potentialities. It is an illustration of 
Hegel's harmony of opposites, a point of view which 
reconciles the apparently conflicting claims of the 
individual and the society. Not the good of the self as 
a thing apart, or the good of the society by itself, but a 
higher good, to promote which constant self- renewal and 
social service are the means, is the governing principle 
of the caste system. Taking into account the variety 
of human nature, it lays down ways and means by 
which each man can attain full self-expressionlv It 
works up to the ideal of equality by recognizing* the 
actual differences. It'is an attempt to co-operate with 
the forces of nature and not flout them. Those who 
criticize the institution from the platform of modern 
knowledge do not remember that in no other country 
were peoples belonging to stocks of very unequal 
value thrown together. The pre-Vedic peoples with 
whom the Aryans had to mingle were of a lower grade 
of civilisation and culture. They were constituted into 
the fourth estate of the unregenerate, the once boin, 
the ekajata^ in whom no quality of intellect, emotion, 
or will is particularly developed. The twicc-born of 
the regenerated are divided into three classes accord- 
ing as their intellect, emotion or will is more dominant 
than the others. Those who are strongly endowed 
with the powers of thought and reflection are the 
Brahmins ; those gifted with heroism and love 
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are the Kshatriyas ; those strongly inclined 
towards the practical business of life are the Vatsyas, 
The four classes correspond to the intellectual, 
the militant, the industrial and the unskilled 
workers. All of them serve God’s creation by their 
own capacities, the Brahmins by their spirituality, the 
Kshatriyas by their heroism, the Vaisyas by their skill 
and the Sudras by their service.* All of them place 
the common good above that of their party or class. 
Claims of egoism and ambition are subordinated to 
those of conscience and justice, the enduring values 
that are confided to our keeping. When the different 
classes fulfil their respective functions, the society is 
considered to be just or in accordance with dharma. 

The true interests of the unskilled workers were 
not neglected. The Vaisyas pursue trade and love 
wealth and comfort, though they are required to inter- 
pret them in terms of life and welfare. This caste is 
an association of men united by an economic nexus. 
Commercialism, however, was checked, since the mem- 
bers of this class were called upon to hold the goods 
of life in the bonds of love. The Kshatriyas were the 
defenders of society from external aggression and 
internal disorder. The military organisation of the 
state was entrusted to them. They were in charge of 
the political arrangements. It was not the intention 
of the Hindu dharma to make the entire body of the 
people act as a general militia. Efficiency is everywhere 
gained through specialisation. Those whose business 


* Sukraniti 1, 38-42. 
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it is to make war and resist wrong by force must 
possess the proper aptitude lor it and get the necessary 
training. The art of government cannot be prac- 
tised by all. It is increasingly felt that amateur 
politicians keen on satisfying their constituencies and 
with no other training than what could be got from 
the hurly-burly of popular elections are incapable of 
doing justice to the task of administration. One 
particular class was devoted to the military and the 
administrative purposes, and the people as a whole 
were not possessed by a passion for government, for 
domination and power. To-day, the great wars are 
fought for the government of the world and for the 
possession of its markets and not for the moral eleva- 
tion of the people or the pursuit of good. The political 
obsession is the cause of the drifting of the world in 
deep confusion to unseen issues. It may be said that 
when there is a professional ruling class, there is no 
guarantee that the rule will be unselfish. But the train- 
ing to which they are subjected is a sufficient security 
for the right discharge of their functions. Besides, the 
rulers are not allowed to annul or alter dharvia, but 
only to administer it. The changes in the dliarma 
are introduced by the Brahmin thinkers, who possess 
no vested interests, but lead a life ot spirit in compul- 
sory poverty. They interpret the dharma in cases of 
doubt and difficulty. 

The organisation ol the society is essentially 
aristocratic in the best sense of the term, since only the- 
philosophically minded men with detachment of view* 
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lay down the laws. The priests were the lawgivers 
even among the Jews, the Iranians and the Celts. The 
qualifications of the true Brahmins, wisdom, self- 
control and disinteiestedness, made selfish legislation 
difficult. The Brahmins engaged in the pursuit of 
knowledge and the beautifying of life were regard t'd as 
superior to the officers and administrators, and weie nut 
obliged to do what is congenial to the latter. They weie 
freed from all material cares and from subordination 
to earthly authorities in spiritual matters.* The institu- 
tion recognises that all good reforms start in the mind 
of one man and at first repel the world at laige. 
Society cannot progress if all forward steps should fiist 
obtain the sanction of the majority. Absolute freedom 
for the creative thinkers is the first condition of cultuie 
and progress. Mr. Bertrand Russell, in a brilliant artu le 
in the Century, observes that '' without freedom, the 
man who is ahead of his age is rendered impotent’*. The 
considered conviction of one wise man is more worthy 
than the opinions of a myriad fools, according to Manu.t 
The moral codes are adapted to the diflferent 
stages of the unfolding of the life of spirit. The trader 
hoards up life zealously for material ends; the warrior 
flings it away for order and organisation and resists 
evil by the employment of force. The Brahmin lives 
the life of ahimsa or non-violence with zeal and deter- 
mination. His non-violence is not a sign of weakness 
or cowardice, but the natural expression of spiritual 

♦ Manu IV, 11. 

t XU. 11.}. 
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Strength and divine love. He has passed through the 
stage of a warrior and has found it unworthy of a true 
believer in God. Centuries of hereditary training and 
the influence of environment have made the Hindu a 
mild passive meditative being, a worshipper of the 
ideal of the Brahmin sannyann Even to-day he is 
willing to pay his tribute of profound admiration to 
an emaciated saint like Gandhi. 

The existence of orders lower than the Brahmin, 
the dedication of one class to the business of war, 
have misled many students of Hinduism into thinking 
that the Hindu dharma is not based on the principle 
of non-violence. The simple explanation that we 
have to pass through the lower stages in older 
to transcend them is forgotten. The higher we rise, 
the mure austere should* our life be. The legend of 
St. Christopher, who undertook to carry the Chrisl- 
child on his shoulders across a stream, is applicable to 
us all. The deeper he entered into the water, the 
heavier became the burden. By a slow conquest of 
the passions, by a using knowledge of the spiritual 
basis of the world, all men who are born Sudras 
gradually rise in the scale till they became Biahmins. 
The load becomes heavier the higher we rise, and our 
strength will have to increase in proportion to the rise 
in the weight of the load. While the Kshatriya, in view 
of his limitations, may employ force, though without 
hatred and with a clean conscience, the Biahmin 
should refrain altogether from the use of force and the 
cherishing of hatred or ill feeling for any. 
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The relativity of the stages leading up to the 
absolute ideal may also be illustrated from another 
case. Modern evolution is confirming the Hindu 
theory of the continuity of the animal and the human 
woilds. The Hindu dharma inculcates respect for lile 
and tenderness towards all foiras of animal creation. 
'' Thou shrdt not kill ” applies to the animals as well. 
It is also believed that animal diet clogs the finer 
sensibilities of human life. More than what it adds to 
the physical it takes away from the psychical. Jesus 
himself is quite clear that even animals are objects of 
sacredness, and that not a sparrow falls to the ground 
without the notice of Ood. Vet the peoples of India 
were accustomed to animal diet, and so regulations 
were laid down restricting the use of animal diet for 
the fourth class and prohibiting it as a rule for the other 
classes, with the result that the Hindus as a whole are 
tending to give it up more and more. 

Caste has economic implications. Many of the 
modern castes are only occupational divisions. Every 
man is not fit for all things and does not feel that he 
can begin any trade as he pleases. Nor do individuals 
go about in search of work, but they serve society by 
filling the station in which they happen to be placed. 
Unlimited competition and selfish individualism are 
checked. A religious character is impressed on every 
kind of work and form of industry. The bricklayer 
and the carpenter, the blacksmith and the milkman 
believe that they glorify God by the right performance 
of their work. In these days of large-scale production 
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and factory labour, we tend to forget that when a man 
is cut off from his family and made to work in a large 
factory, the work becomes joyless and mechanical. 
The caste on the other hand puts all men working in the 
same profession in their natural surroundings, instead 
of tearing them away from their homes and making 
them work for long hours on small wages. The fulness 
of communal life with its living associations of beauty, 
love and social obligations helps to make the worker 
happy. The members of his family who share in his 
work introduce sweetness and humanity into it. If 
women and children are to be worked, it is better that 
they work in the atmosphere of a home where it is 
possible to embody their creative impulses in what 
they turn out. There is a finer stimulus to right action 
here than mere success in competition or satisfaction of 
customers can supply. Those who practise the same 
craft develop corporate feeling and professional 
honour. The young acquire from the plastic influences 
of the environment the right kind of vocational train- 
ing. They absorb unconsciously the tradition of the 
trade, and the economic pursuit happens to be the fiee 
self-expression of their soul. It is true that modern 
conditions are working against cottage industries and 
small-scale production. But it is not everywhere the 
case. Fine arts, decorative industries, even spinning 
and weaving) as supplementary interests of the 
agriculturists, may be confined to homes, and we can 
have small factories worked by electricity or oil 
engines. Caste as a trade guild is not yet out of date 
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While the suggestion of a definite programme of life 
at the very beginning is not undesirable, still 
stereotyping it without the least regard to the natural 
endowment and special aptitudes is likely to result in 
an enslavement of life which finds it difficult to 
adjust itself to the complex condition of the modern 
world. 

Strictly speaking, the caste of a man is determined 
by the predominance of reason, emotion or will 
in him. These correspond roughly to the three 
giinas or qualities of sattva, rajas and tamas. * 
Manu mentions three principles as governing the 
caste of a man, viz., tapas or individual effort, srntavi 
or the cultural environment and yoni or heredity. The 
first is a vague test and is not available for objective 
use. The second depends on the home influences, 
which in their turn depend on the third consideration 
of birth. The only practicable test is birth, and this 
view is in consonance with the principles of rebirth 
and Karjna accepted by the Hindus. 

Peoples with different racial heritages can live 
together in amity and fellowship only on the basis of 
caste. The formulators of the institution felt that, though 
birth was the only available test, spiritual character was 
the real basis of the divisions of society. Manu 
allows that, if an individual practises the ways of the 
good and leads a pure life, he overcomes the effects of 
heredity.f According to the Mahabharata, the test 

* See Bhavishya Purana III, IV, 23^ 

t See also Mahahharata-Vanaparva, Ch. 216. 
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of regeneracy is not birth, not learning, but only 
conduct**. * We have ignored all factors other than 
birth, with the result that the system has rigidly 
confined people for all time to particular compart- 
ments, enslaved successive generations of men and 
proved well-nigh fatal to the free growth of social 
polity. The natural plasticity and fluidity of life are 
not taken into account by the inflexible moulds and 
barriers of the system. We have reached a condition 
of society where the disorganisation of social life 
is so great that the principle of birth should be sub- 
ordinated. Referring to a similar state of affairs, the 
Mahabharata says : '' There has been so much mixture 
in marriages that the test of jati or birth is no good. 
The governing consideration should be sila or 
conduct, and the first Manu has declared that there is 
no point in distinctions of caste, if character is not 
considered.”! 

Since the distinction of functions among the 
different classes is likely to generate pride and 
exclusiveness, in spite of the training during the 
student period, the general laws of the equal 
treatment of all are insisted on. The highest virtue 
consists in doing to others as we would be done 
by. Vishnu Purana says : ‘‘ Everywhere ye should 
perceive the equal ; for the realisation of equality or 
samatava is the worship of God.** J There are duties 


♦ Vrittam era, M, B. Vanaparva^ Ch. 314. 
t Vana^arva^ Ch. 182. See Manu IV, 224 and 225. 

: xvn. 
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which men of all caste are required to obey, such 
as non-injury to life, truth, integrity, cleanliness and 
self-control. * After all, the caste divisions are 
incidental to our imperfections and shouhl not there- 
fore constitute a source of pride. Tlie one Eternal 
has no caste. The tules of caste ate applicable only 
in the stage of the householder. Even here, they 
are not supeiior to the claims of humanity. What is 
necessaiy at the present day is an acceptance of the 
aims of caste and tiie cultivation of a more truly social 
spirit. The blighting bigotries and the rigid restric- 
tions about the amenities of life are inconsistent with 
humanity and fellowship and are therefore to be given 
up. Maim does not encourage them. The plough- 
man, the friend of the family, the cowherd, the servant, 
the barber and the poor stranger offering his service — 
from the hands of such Siidras may food be taken.” f 
The caste rules were not rigid until the advent 
of the Mohammedans to India, The social laws 
were fluid and clastic and the mutability of giowth 
was not sacrificed to the strait waistcoat of a legal 
formula. We read in the Piiranas stories of indivi- 
duals and of families who changed from lower to 
higher castes. Manu admits the possibility of ascent 
and descent.^ Rules for change of caste by gradual 
purification are also mentioned. § The higher strata 
were accessible to merit from below. When Hindu 

* Manu X, 6S ; VI, 91-92. 

fManu IV, 253. 

I See X, 42; IX, 335. 

§ Manu X, 57-65. 
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India lost political freedom and the new rulers 
adopted a policy of proselytism, social initiative 
disappeared and law and custom became fetishes, 
with disastrous results for national solidarity. We 
have to recover the original spirit of the dkarina, 
which was not limited to particular forms, but 
manifested itself in fresh ones, changing the old 
and developing the new. The exaggerated value 
given to caste in times of political insecurity is no 
more necessary. Caste has a future only if it is 
confined to social matters. In every society, people 
enter into marriage relations only with those who are 
near to them in habits of mind and action. Since a 
common cultural tradition is better developed among 
those who pursue the same vocation, marriages among 
members of the same profession become the order of 
the day. Even in ancient India, intermarriages among 
members of different castes were not forbidden, 
though they were not encouraged. Annloma and 
pratiloma marriages are not usual, though they are not 
invalid according to Hindu law. ’• If such marriages 
are not common, it is because they tend to disturb the 
intimate industrial, social and spiritual life of the 
community. Caste as a basis of intimate social relations 
does not interfere with the larger life of the nation. 
As the emperor Asoka said to his Hindu minister : 
“ Caste may be considered when it is a question of 
marriage or invitation, but not of dharma ; for dharma 

* See Bombay Law Re.port‘>r. Bal GaUb vs. Jlranlal Harilal, 
Vol. XXIV. 
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is concerned with virtues, and virtues have nothing 
to do with caste.”* 

To say that social service is unknown to the 
Hindus is to utter a bold untruth. Much capital 
is made out of the treatment of the untouchables. 
It is not remembered that a free India rendered them 
much greater service than what other free countries 
even in recent times have done for their backward 
classes. How have the superior nations civilized the 
Tasmanian and the Australian aborigines, certain 
Maori peoples and North American Indian tribes ? 
They generally refine them into extinction, and where 
that is not possible, they sink them into the slough of 
vice and crime worse than any normal expressions of 
savage life. If the Kaffir has multiplied under the British 
protection and the Javanese under the Dutch, if the 
populations of Straits Settlements and Biitish India 
have not vanished before their civilizers, it is because 
a good God has put them in a climate unfavourable to 
the civilizers. The tropics can never become the 
habitat of the Europeans. They can be held, but not 
peopled by them. But for the limits set by Nature, the 
history of the tropical regions would have been differ- 
ent. From the time the Aryans met the peoples of a 
lower grade of civilization, they devised ways and 
means by which the different portions of the popula- 
tion could develop in social, spiritual directions. The 
Aryans even accepted a non- Aryan representative of 
the “ black ” peoples — Krishna, and made him deliver 
Indian Social Reformer^ June 4, 1922. 
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the message of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, Krishna’s conduct scandalised 
society and ptovoked the Vedic gods of ludra 
and Brahma, To-day the Aryan worshippers of 
these gods look upon Krishna as an avatar of 
God. Krishna, however, had great respect for the 
Aryan thinkers, and it is said that he washed the feet of 
the Brahmin guests at the Rajasayayaga of king 
Yudliishthira. The Aryans took to the non-Aryan gods, 
very kindly, improved them where possible, and sub- 
ordinated them where necessary. The worshippers of 
Mahisha (buffalo-demon) were told that the Cosmic 
Spirit was greater than the Mahisha, The worshippers 
of serpents wore instructed that there was One greatei 
than the serpents, the Lord of serpents, Nageswara or 
Krishna, who danced over the head of Kaliya, The 
marks of the giadual civilizing of the lower classes are 
visible throughout the cultural history of India. When- 
ever there was a tendency to overlook the common 
humanity of men, a Buddha or a Sankara arose, em- 
phasising the common lot of all — -high and low. The 
extent of the country 2,000 miles long and 1,500 miles 
broad is not similai to that from Dan to Beersheeba. 
The means of communication that we have at the pre- 
sent day were not available till recently. If the work 
of civilizing the backward classes had not been 
undertaken and carried on with zeal and success 
by the ancient Indians, we would have had not 
merely fifty millions of these ‘‘depressed ” classes, but 
a much larger number. When the outside invaders 
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came into the country, the Hindu felt nervous, and, as a 
sheer act of self-preservation, stereotyped the existing 
divisions, and some tribes were left outside the pale of 
the caste order. Though Manu says that ** tliere is no 
fifth class anywhere,’* “ the tribes who were not 
influenced by the dhanna foimed themselves into the 
fifth class. He who has abandoned his duties, is 
cruel and pitiless, and oppresses other'*, and who is 
passionate and full of destructiveness is a mlt'Lcha''^ 
No words are too strong for the deplorable condition 
of these people. To disregard the claims of man 
simply because he happens to be low oi belongs to 
another race is against the religious spirit of Hinduism. 
Now that things are in a more settled condition, the 
Hindu leaders are reiterating the central truth that the 
least of all men has a soul and net'd not be considered 
past all power to save. 

The last two stages of Vanaprastha and Sannyusa^ 
which may be taken as one lor our purposes, treat of 
those who have retired fiom the ('ompetitive struggle 
for life. The Sannyasin represents the highest type of 
Indian manhood. From selfishness, the individual lias 
progressed to self-annihilation through the e.xlinction 
of all prejudice, hatred and ambition. He has passed 
through all institutions, and is now above them. His 
emotional life expresses itself in the kwe ol God or 
bhaktiy and not in animal lusts or personal likes. He 
perceives the oneness and wholeness of humanity^ 

t Sukraniti I, 44. 
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and his mind is freed from all superstition and 
unreason. His active energies are devoted to the 
service of humanity, knowing as he does that God is in 
all beings and is all of them.*^ He who has the vision 
of all in one, in whom the impersonal predominates 
over the personal, cannot sin f He is the superman 
of the Bhagavadgita^ the awakened of Buddhism, the 
true Brahmin who glories in his poverty, lejoices in 
suffering, and is finely balanced in mind, with peace 
and joy at heart. He loves all men, birds and beasts, 
and resists not evil, but overcomes it by love. In him 
the soul of man is at its highest stretch. The ideal of 
the saniiyasin has dominated the life of India from the 
time of the Rishis of the Upantshads. To follow this 
ideal, kings lay down their crowns and sceptres and 
assume the garb of poverty, fighting heroes forget the 
pride of victory and break their weapons, and skilled 
traders and workmen pursue their toil with steadfast 
mind suiiendering to God the fruits thereof. 

These sannyasinsy as a rule, are the helpers of 
humanity The greatest of them, like Sankara and 
Ramanuja, Ramananda and Kabir, have entered into 
the life-blood of the nation and laid the foundations of 
its religion. It is, however, true that in India, as in 
Medireval Euiope, many ascetics made the mistake of 
escaping into the wilderness from the worries of the 
world. These hermits of the cloister and monks of the 
desert are voices astray in the dark. Their perpetual 

* Sarra hhutamayam hanm. l^shnu Purana I, 19, 9. 

t Manu XIT, 118. 
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consciousness of sin and their pre-occupation 
with their own salvation show that they have lost 
their lives in tlieir anxiety to save them. As the tide of 
monasticisni which swept ovei Europe in the Middle 
Ages is not true to the teaching oi Jesus, who asks us to 
look upon ouiselves as seivanls Ousted by the master, 
porteis hidden to watch, stewanls to whom much is 
committed, sons to whom the lather confides his aitaiis, 
so the deserters from the battle of hie aie not the true 
sannyasins who are prepare^! to suiter for mankind, 
with intense humility, glowing faith and sincere love. 

To reach the highest state it is not always 
necessary to adhere literally to the rules of dliarma. 
There are cases of sudden conversion, uprushes of the 
spirit from seemingly commonplace souls, astonishing 
moral elevation among men who have not learned the 
highest lesson of existence. The rules of dhaYuui, 
however, represent the normal growth of spirit. The 
freed souls sometimes smile at the irrelevance of 
the painful sci upulosities and anxious questionings 
about ceremonial propriety which worry those in the 
lower stages of life. The oxi\^x oi sa^iuyasins is open 
to men of all castes. No man, however, should desire 
liberation without paying his three debts'* — to the 
gods by means of hymns and prayers, to the/z/r/i* or 
the ancestors by gifts and charity and social servii.e 
and by the rearing up of progeny, and to the Rtshts 
by passing on to others the instruction received by 
himself 
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The Hindu Dharma has room for all kinds of men, 
the dispassionate old who have retired from the business 
of life and the eager pushful young who are keen on 
worldly success. The four castes and orders are not 
intended to be special moulds into which the Indian 
people are thrown, but forms capable of embracing 
the whole of humanity. Without the employment of 
force or eagerness for exploitation, Hinduism has 
been able to civilize a large part of Asia. What has 
attracted it is not imperialist expansion, but the cul- 
tural conquest, the peaceiul {)enetration of the thought 
and mind of the peoples which it acliieves by its own 
spirituality. From the kingdom of Khotan in Central 
Asia to the island of Java, which lies on the way 
between India and Australia the creative urge of the 
Hindu genius found its expression in life and art, Java 
had Hindu settlers in as tar back as the second century 
A.D., and she has remained since then predominantly 
Hindu and Buddhist. To-day, Japan, China and 
Burma look to India as their spiritual home even as 
Christians look to Palestine. Wherever we go from 
Russia to China, at Samarkand, at Tibet, we can trace 
the influence ot the Indian civilization. All these pale 
into insignificance when we remember that there 
are records of Indian culture in Western Asia, in the 
plains of Mesopotamia, in the regions watered by the 
rivers Tigris and Euphrati*s. Inscribed tablets dis- 
covered at Boghaz-koi, assigned by competent scholars 
to 1400 B.C., speak to us of people who were 
worshipping the Hindu gods. This influence of India 
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is not because her religion is old or her empires are 
great, not because she developed weapons of destruc- 
tion or exercised force on a large scale, but because 
she had an intelligent understanding of the deeper 
unity in the midst of all diversity. Wherever she 
went, the deep and silent inlliit nee of her vision ot the 
unity of all things in God peivaded All the mighty 
impulses that entered into India vver<^ synthesized on 
the same plan. All religions she welcomed, since she 
realized from the cloudy heights of contemplation that 
th e spiri tujd landscape itt the hill-topjjs the same, tluiugh 
the pathways from the valley are differen^. To those 
who were wandering at I andom in the plains without 
suspecting that all roads lead to the same top, she 
says “ Raise your eyes. Things in the valley sejiinate 
us Up yonder, liigh above us, we aie all one. I he 
variety of ways has meaning at the foot r>l the htll, 
but if we understand what they signify on the sno'.vy 
summits, we shall know that all are reai’hing out (or 
God.” It may be that India with lu'r avsimilalive 
genius may yet succeed in liarmonising the mii.'hty 
currents of the woi Id’s gieat religions that have met 
on her soil. 



THE HINDU IDEA OF GOD" 


R eligion as a human institution is a living 
organism. It possesses the same kind of unity* 
and self-identity which organic things have, the unity 
of a continuously changing life as against that of an 
unchanging creed. Its spirit is to be found not in 
what it was in a past stage, nor even in what it is 
liow. Religion requires to be interpreted “ according to 
its meaning and not according to its lisping expression \ 
even as Empedocles was expounded by Aristotle 
(Metaphysics I. 981 a 3). 11 we survey the successive 

stages of the history of a religion, we get an idea 
ol something deep and fundamental, which is ev^er 
expressing itself anew, though never finding perfect 
expression. This growing ideal, this operative princi- 
ple, which is inadequately expressed in any specific 
stage, is the real spirit, the meaning or the idea which 
informs the whole historical movement. 

If we ask for the spirit of the Hindu religion, it is 
to be found in its jnsistenc^ qjhe reajlty ol s^iriti^ 
exp erience. We are at grips with reality in the inner 
depths^Ttiie soul. This insistence on the inwardness 
of religion, its subjective or experimental character 
is maintained throughout the history of Hinduism. 
When the Hindus look back to the Vedic period as the 
epoch of their founders, it means that the Rishis were- 


The Spectator^ May 30, 1931. 
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the pioneer spirits, the first researchers in tlie realm 
of spirit. The Sanskrit word Ris/ii is fiom the loot 
to see. j ^ellgion is sig^lit, e^eriem^^ 

The tniths ann^ou nce d the Rishis are evolved not as 
the result of logical reasoning or systematic philo- 
sophy, but are the products ot spiritual intuition, lirsti, 
vision. The Risliis are not so much the authors ol 
the truths registered in the Vedas as the seers who 
were able to discern the eternal truths by raising tlieir 
life-spirit to the plane of univiMsal spiiit. Their uttei- 
ances are based not on transient vision but on 

c o n bruio us exp erie n c e ojf^ redd e Jxtti an d powt* ^ 

^(uia pasyanti snray(t7t7 If the VecI a s are reg ard ed ^ 
th^i^he^ authoiity. it is because the most e.xacting of 
all authorities is the(authoi ity of facts. ] God is not the 
ideal we cherish, but tiie^Real we apprehend.) .Spiiilnal 
experieiK'c is not a species of imaginative thinking, but 
is the closest communion with Reality 

The saint who knows God by ai'([uaintance and 
not simply hearsay does not want a definition of God 
Doubt and disbelief are impossible lor him. Nothing 
can disturb his sense ol certainty, strange and sim[)le 
But for the sake of oidinary hurnan beings, who arc 
religious at second-hand, vvdio wish to enjoy the con- 
solations of religion jvithout undto going the lalioui 
of being religious, who wish to be guided by myth 
and ritual in the path of religion, we rccjuiie imagery 
to clothe the vision. Besides, the only way to impart 
our experience to others, elucidate its implications, 
defend its validity against hostile criticism is by means^ 
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of logic and language. Hinduism offers us a graduated 
scale of interpretations from the most impersonal to 
the crudely personal. 

When the individual who has had the insight 
attempts to interpret his experience in the light of logic 
and common sense, he adopts an attitude of faith which 
is urged by its own needs to posit the transcendent 
Reality. He knows that the soul has dealings, 
intimate, diiect and luminous, with a plane of being, 
different from that with which the senses deal, more 
resplendent but not less real than the conventional 
one which the understanding presents. Reason, 
revelation and spiritual experience alike bear witness 
to the reality of a Being, spiritual in its essence, which 
IS the ground of all that is, ** whose shadow is immor- 
tality and death Vas^a chaya-mrtam, yasya mrtynh 
[Rig. Veda X, 121). Ineffability is the most stnking 
feature of spiritual experience. When we seek to 
define the experienced reality, we are compelled to use 
forms and conceptions, but the real exceeds the most 
comprehensive of them. Buddha admits the reality 
of spiritual experience, but refuses to interpret 
it as the revelation of anything beyond itselL For him, 
the view that spiritual experience gives us a direct 
contact with God is an inteipretation and not an imme- 
diate datum. Buddha attempts to keep close to the 
given, and is content with the affirmation that a deeper 
universe of spirit penetrates the visible and tangible 
world. Sankara, the great Hindu philosopher and 
'theologian, argues that all forms contain an element of 
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untruth and the Real is beyond all forms. The Upa- 
nishads, Buddha and Sankara and his followers admit 
that the pure luminous Spirit, without division or 
duality, unique, existent beyond, or rathei , within the 
world of multiplicity and change, is an unconditioned 
existence, beyond all possibility of adequate expression 
by thought or description by speech. We confess with- 
out confession that the gloiyof God is inexplicable, 
beyond the reach of speech and mind. “ It is other 
than the known and above the unknown ” (Kena 
U panish ad I, 3.) “ The eye goes not thither, noi 

speech nor mind.’’ ( Biihadaranyaka Upanishad III, 
8, 8). There is, however, a danger in this intellectual 
modesty and spiritual humility. Buddha’s retii’ence 
on the question of the Absolute exposed him to tlie 
charge of atheism By denying all attiibutes a^.d 
relations we seem to be reducing ultimate reality to 
bare existence, which is absolute vacuity. Sankara 
urges that only the feeble-mindeil will confuse the 
negation of empirical qualities with the negation of all 
being. The negative accounts aie intended to I'onvey 
the soul’s sense of the transcendent majesty of the 
Absolute, that it is the “ wholly other”, of whom 
nought may be piedicated sav'e in negations. 

Hinduism is not content with this negative 
account. The three noteworthy features of spiritual 
experience are reality, awareness, and freedom. If some 
parts of our experience come to us with these char- 
acteristics, it implies the possibility that all experience 
is capable of being received in the same manner. The 
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consciousness to which all experience is present in its 
own immediacy, revealedness, and freedom from any- 
thing which is not itself, is the divine consciousness, 
that which is our ideal. In the divine status, reality is 
its own immediate witness, its own self-awareness, its 
own freedom of complete being. There is nothing 
which is not gathered up in its own being, nothing 
which is not revealed in it, and there is utter absence 
of all discord. It is pet feet being, perfect conscious- 
ness, and perfect freedom, sat, chit and ananda. Thought 
and its forms, will and its expressions, love and its 
harmonies are based on it. These human counterpaits 
involve duality, tension, strain. Hence the inadequacy 
of the human and finite categories to the perfection 
of the divine. The Supreme is real, not true — is 
perfect, not good. Its freedom is its life, its essential 
spontaneity. 

While the fulness of spiritual being transcends 
our categories, its nature is still akin to the highest 
kind of being we are aware of in ourselves. If the 
real weie utterly transcendent to the self of man, it 
would be impossible for us to apprehend even dimly 
its presence. We would not be able to say that the 
Supreme is wholly other. There is in the self of man, 
at the veiy centre of his being, deeper than his 
intellect, something which is akin to the Supreme. 
There is a real ground in man's deepest being for the 
experience of reality. God’s revelation and man's 
contemplation seem to be two sides of one fact. 
The con-substantiality of the spirit in man and God is 
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the conviction fundamental to all spiritual wisdom. 
It is not merely a matter of inference. In the spiritual 
experience itself, the barriers between the self and the 
universal spirit drop away. We belong to the real^ajod, 
^ the real is r^ ected m us. The great text, Tat 
tvam asi, That art thou, is a simple statement of an 
experienced fact. The Biblical saying, So God 
created man in his own image ; in the image of 
God created He him” ('Genesis I, 27) as‘^rts that 
in th e soul gf man is contained the true revelation 
o[_GocL -“The spirit of man is the candle of the 
Lord *’ (Proverbs xx, 27). According to Plato, man 
is potentially a participator in the eternal mode of 
being which he can make his own by living in detach- 
ment from the fleeting shadows of the earth. “ I and 
My Father are One ” is Jesus’ way of expressing the 
same profound truth. 

God is the infinite spirit who is both in us and out 
of 31 S. If God were not in us there would he no sense 
of need ; if God were not out of us, there would be no 
sense of worship. If we emphasi/.e the transcendence 
of the Supreme to the human self, our religion bec'omes 
devotional. (O w hig hest knowledge of God is onjy 
partiaL There always remains something which is 
unknown and unspoken. The specifically religious 
consciousness insists on the sense of communion with 
a higher than ourselves with whom it is impossible for 
the individual to get assimilated. There are many 
degrees in this personal relationship ranging from the 
feeling of utter humiliation in the presence of the 
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Divine Majesty to the communion with a Supreme 
Love on whose grace the worst sinner can count. To 
compare the Supreme with the highest kind of being 
we know is nearer the truth than to compare Him with 


anything lower Tlie r eligious devotee envis age s the 
supreme reaHty in the form of a personal God who 
^is the source, guide_^nd _ destiny of the vyorld. The 
difference between the Supreme as absolute Spirit and 


the Supreme as personal God is one of (standpoin^and 
not of essence. It is a difference between God as He 


is and God as He seems to us. Personality is a 
symbol, and if we ignore its symbolic character it shuts 
us out from the truth. 


Hinduism is the symbol of India’s spiritual vision. 
It is based on the intuition of the oneness and whole- 


ness of supreme spirit. On the belief that human life 
everywhere and always is a part and parcel of the 
divine being it has QulUyated..a. sort of religious 
hospitality. It recognises that more than one reading 
of the experience is possible. If a number of us watch 
a sunset in summer, our experiences in the world of 
thought and feeling may not be identical, and our 
articulations of them are bound to vary. But this 
variety of interpretation need not be used as a 
support for scepticism. 




ISLAM & INDIAN THOUGHT* 


I 

W E find at lht‘ present day an eagei ipiest in many 
directions altei a hi;>her \visdi)ni. a more ade- 
cjuate philosophy of lile than what satislied oiir tatheis 
Traditional bonds ol religious opinion are loosened as 
hardlv ev’’er before, and men claim absolute freedom 
to think as they like and mould their theories ot life 
anew under the impulses of tlie hour. Novelties 
of thought seem to have a greater lascmation for 
out modernist minds than the insults of ancient 
wisdom and the mcxlesties of ancient reveience. The 
present unsettleraent is a challengt* to the ancient 
creeds to revindicate their valulity and usefulness. 
The spiritual leaders ol all progressive religions are 
now busy, lethinking their traditional views so as 
to rescue them from the assaults of advancing know- 
ledge and experience. In the book under review, Sir 
Ahmed Hussain, a distinguished Indian Moslem of 
broad culture and religious seriousness, attempts to 
indicate the lines along which the religion of Islam 
should be interpreted if it is not to conflict with modern 
ideals of science and philosophy We get from it an 

* Notes on Islam by Sir Ahmed Hussain, k < i.*., 
edited by Khan Bahadur Hajee Khaja Muhammad Huaialn. 
Government Central Press, Hyderabad, Deccan 
5 
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idea of the kind of contribution which India is likely to 
make to the future reconstruction of Islam. 

The development which a religion assumes in any 
country depends upon its cultural tradition and 
national character. In Arabia, Islam was a simple 
lofty theism, quite a stranger to the refinements of the 
later centuries. When it subdued the Persian people, 
the .Semitic tendencies yielded to the mystic ones. The 
incomparable beauty of the primitive Arab tradition 
gave place to rich philosophy and gorgeous mythology 
in which Mohammad became a mysterious being sus- 
pended between heaven and earth. About 70 millions 
of the population of India are followers of Islam, and 
the vast majority of them are ethnologically of the same 
type as the Hindus. It is but natural that the Indian 
form of Islam should have its own features. Till the 
other day, the Indian Moslem felt it to be his proud 
privilege to bring to bear on the interpretation of 
Islam his own spiritual heritage. Latterly, however, 
a curious notion has got hold of some of our, strange 
to say, educated Mohammadan brethren, that by 
transferring their allegiance to the faith of Islam, they 
became the descendants of the Moors of Spain and 
the Caliphs of Baghdad. They regarded themselves 
as culturally and socially distinct from their Hindu 
fellow countrymen. We do not change our whole 
mental make-up, simply because we change our intel- 
lectual beliefs or religious convictions. To change 
one’s creed is not to cut oneself off from the pastof 
one’s country or its ideals. It is a welcome sign of 
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the times that the Indian leaders of Moslem thought 
and practice are realising the common spiritual heri- 
tage of India and protesting against the artificial 
cleavages which false prophets and designing politicians 
have encouraged. Whatever our faiths be, the same 
blood runs in our veins and we are all heirs of a great 
spiritual inheritance. What ''A. E " says of Ireland is 
truer of India. We are among the few races still re- 
maining on earth whose traditions run back to the gods 
and the divine origin of things.'** The fact of India 
reaches back into the mists of antiquity, and 
hence many traditions appeal to us, even against 
our will sometimes, touch hidden chords, stir the 
memory and open the forgetful eyes. The spirit 
of India is the elan vital y the brooding over- 
soul which makes us all Indians. With a spacious 
spiritual background, it is the privilege of the 
Indian Moslem to interpret the faith of Islam in its 
truest, highest and noblest sense, so as to] distinguish 
it from the creed professed to-day by thejignorant bigot, 
the political intriguer and the religious fanatic. If the 
Indian Moslem combines his inherited tradition with 
Tiis acquired faith and effects a synthesis of the old and 
the new, he will be led to emphasize those neglected 
aspects of the truth of Islam which really promoted 
culture and civilisation and brought to life a dying 
world and discard those unimportant details which 
happened to be exaggerated out of all proportion on 
account of historical accidents. He will break the 


♦ The Interpreters, 
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yoke of the crystallised religion which pervades and 
blindly influences the life of the people, and give the 
world of Islam an interpretation of the message of 
Mohammati, which, I venture to say, will be more in 
accord with the spirit of the Prophet than with the 
dogmatic developments of his later followers. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Amir Alt in his great book on “ The 
Spirit of Islam ” (on which I have drawn freely in this 
paper) and Sir Ahmed Hussain in his “ Notes on 
Islam ” give us a toretaste of the wonderful flowers 
which will glow out of the seed-bed of India’s past. 

II 

What appeals to the Indian imagination in the 
life of Mohammad is his deeply religious nature. 
Trying to peer into the mysteries of creation, Moham- 
mad used to betake himself for prayer and meditation 
to a cave on Mount Hira and there he used to remain 
whole nights plunged in deep thought and meditation. 
With him, religion was an effort to know the truth and 
live it. By interpreting religion as life, we adopt a 
sane attitude to creeds and traditions. Creeds are true 
only to the extent that they correspond to the know- 
ledge of the facts of life. Experience is not merely the 
fulfilment but also the test of creeds, and every age is 
called upon to reinterpret the creeds in the light of 
growing experience. The restatement of the principles 
of Islam given by Sir Ahmed Hussain is naturally 
neither quite orthodox nor quite heterodox, but 
something midway between the two (p. 7). Our author 
is not prepared to swear by the literal interpretations. 
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of the words of the Qa’ran as given by the Church 
•doctors but feels free to interpret them as seems most 
reasonable to him. In doing so he is true to the spirit of 
Mohamirad who lays down no restrictions likely to 
keep enchained the conscience of advancing humanity. 
Revelations of God are only through the human soul 
and we are not compelled to believe that the wisest of 
those to whom they were made were free from the 
errors and prejudices of the age in which they lived. 
In the(}u*ran there are ever so many things of strictly 
local and temporary interest, which are not at all rele- 
vant to religion qua religion. The conservatives of all 
creeds forget that ** the dry bones of a religion are 
nothing, the spirit that quickens the bones is all ** 
(p 12). Sir Ahmed Hussain distinguishes Islam from 
the dogmatic Mohammadanism of some of our 
Moulvies. I make a difference between Islam and 
Mohammadatiism. The latter is not pure Islam. It 
has forgotten the spirit of Islam and remembers only 
the letter of its law” (p. 12, Note a). 

When we take our stand on the ' experience ’ 
side of religion, we realise that the truly religious 
men of all faiths are nearer each other than they 
imagine. In the broad spirit of Hinduism, our 
author recognises that the truth intended by all 
religions is the same and quotes with approval Zalal- 
ud-din Rumi’s saying: All religions are in substance 
one and the same.”* It is impossible ior the Indian 
Moslem to accept whole-heartedly the spirit of exclu- 
♦ Matnair m7l2^ ^ 
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siveness which is a marked feature of Semitic religions. 
India has stood for religious freedom and harmony 
from the beginning of her history. In accord with 
this spirit, the great Akbar tried to fuse all Indians 
into a homogeneous nation by the unifying bond of a 
common religion in the practice of which both 
Mohammadans and Hindus would join hands, though 
he failed in his attempt, as the conditions were not in 
his favour. Considerably influenced by the idealism 
of the Upanishads, which steer clear of all images 
and dogmas and thus have universal value, Dara 
Shukoh, the great grandson of Akbar, wrote a work on 
Majmaya Bahrain or the union of the two oceans (of 
Hinduism and Islam). He recognised that the two 
religions were equally efficient in helping us to live 
the higher life. Sir Ahmed Hussain holds that, through 
different angles of approach, we may reach the same 
goal of salvation. Please remember that there are 
many men and many minds and there are likely to be 
as many religions, as many conceptions of God, as 
many notions of His attributes and as many ideas of 
the beginning or end of things as there are thinking 
minds (p. 24). For those who are familiar with the 
practice of the mass of Mohammadans, it may perhaps 
be difficult to believe that this catholic view represents 
the teaching of the Qu’ran. It is, however, nothing 
more than the truth. The erroneous belief that there 
is no true religion besides Islam breeds bigotry, 
intolerance and fanaticism and is contrary to the 
teachings of the Qu ran. ‘‘ The first verse of the second 
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Sura commands us to believe in not only what was 
revealed to Mohammad but also in what was revealed 
to those who went before him. It clearly indicates 
that there are, and will ever be, many true religions, of 
which Islam is one *’ (pp. 30-31).* 

The religious genius of Mohammad is evident 
from the fact that he imposed no credal tests. Who- 
ever says ' t here js no but God' will ^tain 

salvatio^** is almost the first saying of Mohammad 

* The following passage from Jalal-ud-din Kumi's Masnavi 
brings out how we should sympathise with cruder forms of worship, 
giving credit to their sincerity : 

Moses, to his honor, heard one summer day 
A benighted shepherd blasphemously pray. 

‘ Lord *, he said, ‘ I would I knew Thee, where Thou art. 
That for Thee 1 might periorin a servant's part 
Comb Thy hair, and dust Thy shoes and sweep Thy room 
Bring Tiiee every morning milk and honeycomb.' 

Moses cried, * Blasphemer ! curb thy blatant speech ! 

Whom art tliou addressing ? Lord of all and each, 

Allah the Almighty ? Ttiinkest thou He doth need 
Thine oihcious tolly V Wilt all bounds exceed ? 

Miscreant, have a care, lest thunderbolts should break 
Ou our beads, and others perish ior tby sake. 

Without eyes He seeih, without ears He hears, 

Hath no son nor partner through the endless years, 

Space cannot contain Him, time He is above. 

All the limits that He knows are Light and Love, 

Put to siiame, the Shepherd, his poor garment rent. 

Went away disheartened, all bis ardour spent 
Tjien spake God to Moses : Why bast thou from me 
Driven away my servant, who goes heavily? 

Not for severance it was, but union 
1 commissioned thee to preach, O hasty one ! 

Hatefuliesi of all things is to me divorce, 

And the worst of ail ways is the way of torce. 

1 made not creation, seif to aggrandize 

But that creatures might with me communion prize. 

What though the childish tongues trip ?' 'Tls the heart 1 see, 
If it really loves me In sincerity. 

Quoted in Blande Field’s Mystics and Sainta of Islam 
(p. 154.) 
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reported in the collections of his traditions. Moham- 
«nad protests against the exclusivenes of the Jewish and 
the Christian creeds and declares that all those who 
believe in God and do His will are eligible for salvation. 
** They say, verily, none shall enter Paradise except 

those who are Jews or Christians Produce 

your proof, if ye speak the truth. Nay, but he who 
directeth towards God and doth that which is right, he 
shall have his reward with his Lord ” (Sura V, 105-6). 
''Verily, those who believe (the Moslems) and those 
who are Jews, Christians or Sabaeans, whoever hath 
faith in God and the last day, and worketh that which 
is right and good — for them shall be the reward with 
their Lord; there will come no fear on them; neither 
shall they be grieved ’* (Sura V. 69). With true 
insight Mohammad lays stress on conduct more than 
on doctrine. Every religion which promotes goodness 
is worthy of acceptance, whatever be its dogmatic 
details, for if we do the will, we shall know the 
doctrine** " To every one have we given a law and a 
way. And if God had pleased, He would have made 
you all one people (pfofessing one religion). But He 
hath done otherwise that He might try you in that which 
He hath severally given unto you ; wherefore press 
forward in good works. Unto God shall ye return and 
He will tell you that concerning which ye disagree ’* 
(Sura V, 48 ■**). According to the Qu ran, Moslems are 
those who believe and work righteousness,” all^ 


S«e also XXI, 4«; XXXII, 23, 24; XXXIX, 41 ; XL, 13. 
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those who trust in the Lord and do good”.**^ In 
conformity with this view, H. H. Tlie Aga Khan said 
the other day that Mahatma Gandhi was a Moslem. 
Even Jesus did *not say, “ By their beliefs ye shall 
•know them,” but he said, '' By their fruits ye shall 
know them,” and Peter rightly observes : “ Of a truth I 
perceive that God is no respecter of persons : but in 
every nation he that feareth Him and workeih 
righteousness is accepted with Him.” f 

Sir Ahmed Hussain is not wrong when he says 
that Islam is not inconsistent with true Christianity 
or any other true religion ” (p. 12), for all religions 
have for their essence the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. Only the sectarian dogmatic 
creeds fight one another. The faith of Jesus is akni 
to the faith of Mohammad. But when St. Paul 
asks us to believe in Jesus as our saviour, the veiy 
God descended into humanity, a proposition which 
thinking Christians find it increasingly difficult to 
defend — Christianity becomes opposed to Islam which 
is naturally tempted to put forward equal claims for 
Mohammad. To the credit of Islam, it must be saitl 
that its view of Mohammad is a leasonable one. It 
regards him as a prophet or a messenger of God who 
reformed the religion of a considerable part of man- 
kind. For all that, he was only a man like any other 
mortal, subject to sin and having need, as other 
men, of the mercy of God. “ It is not Islam or 

* Psalms. 

t Acts X, 34-35. 
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£man to deify Mohammad or to represent him to be 
akin to God, as sometimes some Moulvies represent 
him and call him the one (Ahad) in the guise of Ahmad. 
Oar prophet himself never claimed that he was any- 
thing more than a mere man” (p. 37) “ God has not 

sent me,” says Mohammad, ‘^to work wonders. He has 
sent me to preach to you. I never said that Allah’s 
treasures are in my hand, that I knew the hidden things 
or that I was an angel .... who cannot even help or 
trust myself unless God|pleaseth ” (Sura XVII, 95-98 ; 
LXXII, 21-24). Yet the devotion and enthusiasm of 
his first followers were so great that legends arose 
round the figure of Mohammad. On the night the 
Prophet was born, it is said, the palace of Chosroes was 
thrown down by an earthquake, the sacred fire of the 
Magi was extinguished, the lake of Sawa was dried up, 
the Tigris averflowed, and all the idols of the world 
fell with their faces to the ground. These tradi- 
tions fortunately never became consecrated legends. 
Thanks to the scepticism and incredulity of his early 
Arab followers, even the stories about Mohammad’s 
nocturnal journey to Jerusalem and the voice of God, 
hailing him as His apostle in his wanderings near 
Mecca, never became so essential to the religion of 
Islam, as, say, those of Ascension and Resurrection to 
the religion of Christianity. Even the Messiahship of 
the prophet is not always reverenced. Witness the 
movement of the Wahabis, who proclaim that worship 
of God consists in prostrating oneself before Him, t^at 
the invocation of an intercesser near him is an act of 
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idolatry and that the most meritorious work would be 
to raze the tomb of the prophet and the mausoleums of 
the Imams ! 

It is impossible for a thinker like Mohammad 
to advocate forced conversions. We cannot compel 
men to change their beliefs. Let there be no 
compulsion in religion” (Sara II. 257). “Wilt 
thou then force men to believe, when belief can come 
only from God It is doubtful whether Moham- 
mad had any idea of the conversion of non- Arabs to 
Islam. Religious persecutions and forced conversions, 
which have soiled the fair name of Islam, are repug- 
nant to its true spirit. Omar, the persecutor of Islam, 
who later became its apostle, first drew the sword 
against those who did not blindly admit the beliefs of 
Islam, and the crude practices of some of Moham- 
mad's followers led to the popular view that those 
who die fighting for theii religious beliefs are the truer 
martyrs. The Indian Moslem shares with his Hindu 
brother faith in the freedom of conscience. Sir Abdur 
Rahim said the other day : “ It is a wholly false notion 
that the religion and law of Islam enjoin conversion by 
force.”t The Khilafat movement, whatever be its 
political value, has certainly helped the cause of reli- 
gious freedom. Sir Charles Townshend, the defender 
of Kut-el-Amara, wrote recently : “ The Hindu popula- 
tion of India has made the cause of religious freedom 
of all the races of India its own.”t The spirit of India 

^ Amir All : The Spirit of Inlam^ p. 212. 

t Calcutta Beview, May 192,S. 

{ Asia^ December 1922. 
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is teaching Islam to relax some of its severer aspects. 
Through the interaction of Islam and Hinduism, which 
are to-day looking towards each other, India’s vision 
ol harmonising the different religious systems that have 
met on her soil will be promoted. 

Ill 

We may now turn to the doctrinal aspect of Islam 
and inquire whether its conception of God is radically 
opposed to the Hindu view. While all religions agree 
about the objective reality of God, the character of the 
God worshipped is supposed to give distinction to 
each religion. According to the Hindu view, no ideas 
can bring out the mystery of God. God cannot be 
defined through logical symbols, but can be realised in 
the depths of the soul. If a definition is demanded, we 
cannot help using the resources at our disposal. We 
are familiar with our own consciousness and so inter- 
pret the nature of God on its analogy. God becomes 
the Divine personality possessing the three charac- 
teristics of truth, love and perfection, or wisdom, 
beauty and povver, or infinitude, grace and sovereignty, 
answering to the three aspects of our conscious life, 
cognition, emotion and will. The Hindu conception 
of Tnmurti is intended to bring out this threefold 
nature of Godhead. God as Brahma creates, as Vishnu 
redeems and as Siva judges. Brahma creates things 
to suit His ideal forms. His infinite understanding 
is reflected in the infinite world which was, is and will 
be. Vishnu is the principle of love at the heart of 
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the infinite power and universal rule. He helps us in 
our wrestlings with evil and gives a push to the up- 
ward ascent. Siva is the judge, the infinite power, 

‘ able to do anything, or leave it undone or do in 
another manner than that in which it is actually done.”* 
Whatever name he may give to his God, the Hindu 
has in view this unity of light, love and life Sir 
Ahmed Hussain believes that all religions piofess 
belief in one and the same reality, 
one Goji who is Infinite and Absolute, who hajh 
neither beginning nor end, and who is not conditioned 
or^ hmite^ ^y anything^ whatever.'^ 'Vezda^, Jsyara, 
Jeho^C^^d, Allali^ are ^ the names in djfferent 
languages of the same Infinite and Absolute God 
" ^The absolute character of God and its incompre- 
hensibility by the finite mind are brought out in many 
passages ot the Ou’ran . The very first verse says: 
** Say, He alone is God , God the Eternal. He 
begetteth not and is not begotten ; there is none like 
unto Him.” While everything else in the world is 
liable to change and extinction, God alone is. He 
is the rock in the maelstrom of events in space and 
time on which we can take our stand, the only hope 
with which we can face the darkness of the world, its 
sins and iniquities, and yet nothing in the world of 
space and time is an adequate symbol of the wealth 
of God. “ Sight perceives Him not, but He 
perceives men s sights ; for He is the knower of secrets, 
the Aware.” (Sura VI, 104.) Caliph Ali condemns all 


* Kartum akartum anyatbakartum aamarthah. 
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anthropomorphic conceptions of God. God was not 
like any object that the human mind can conceive, no 
attribute can be ascribed to Him which bore the least 
resemblance to any quality of which human beings 
have perception from their knowledge of material 
objects. The perfection of piety consists in knowing 
God ; the perfection of knowledge is the affirmation 
of His verity : the perfection of verity is to acknowledge 
His unity in all sincerity ; and the perfection of 
sincerity is to deny all attributes to the Deity, God 
has no relation to place, time or measure.*’* Man 
cannot be content with this negative ideal, and so he 
insists on looking upon God as a person. The opening 
verse of the Qu’ran says : ** Praise be to God, Nourisher 
of the worlds, the- Compassionate, the Merciful and 
King of the day of reckoning.” While Vaishnavism and 
Christianity lay the greatest stress on God as love, 
Judaism and Islam exaggerate the aspect of God as 
power. God is Omnipotent Energy and the Eternal 
Judge. Mohammad frequently speaks of the day of 
reckoning, when the deeds done by man shall be 
weighed by the Eternal Judge, when heaven and earth 
shall be folded up and none be near but God. The 
other aspects are not. however, neglected. God is not 
merely the Judge but also the forgiver of sin, receiver 
of penitence ” (Sura XL, 1-2), the guide of the erring, 
the deliverer from every affliction, the fririid of the 
bereaved, the consoler of the afflicted, whose lov^ ** is 
more tender than that of the mother-bird for her 
• Qaoted in JTte Spirit oflalam^ p. 410. 
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young.’** Passages emphasising the love of God 
frequently occur. “ Have mercy, O Lord, for, of the 
merciful Thou art the best ” (Sura XXII, 118). “ Is nol 
He the more worthy who answereth the oppressed 
when they cry to Him and taketh off their ills, 
and maketh you to succeed your sires on the earth ?” 
(Sura XXVII, 62.J Seek pardon of your Lord 
and be turned unto Him ; verily, my Lord is merciful, 
loving” (Sura XI, 90). '‘Say, O my servants, who 
have transgressed to your own injury, despair not 
of God’s mercy, for all sins doth God forgive 
Gracious, merciful is He ’* (Sura XXXIX, 53). Tht 
very name Ar-Rahnan with which each chapter 
opens, expresses the conviction that divine love enfold*- 
all creation. It works in man so as to remove the vei: 
from the heart of the creature and draw Him near tc 
God. God IS also the creator and nourisher of the 
world. He is not so much a cold distant Deity 
s.-parated from the World as the indwelling Presence 
in nature and histoi y ' Govl is in the East and th< 
West. Therefore whichever side you turn, you wil 
see the face of God.” T, 115.) “And He is within you 
Why do you not see Him (LI, 21.) ““ We will soor 

show them our sight in all hori/.ons and in their owi 
souls, until it shall become quite clear to them that i 
is the truth” (XII, 53.) The three attributes o 
creation, redemption and judgment are assigned t< 
God, and the emphasis on Divine unity saves us fron 
tritheism. 


* The Spirit of Inlam^ pp. 160, 157. 
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The individual soul is made by God and it has no 
rest until it returns to God. Its complex nature should 
be made an offeiing to God. We must use our 
intellect so as to recognise the presence of God in all 
things. Belief in the existence of the Supreme 
naturally produces the sen«^e of entire dependence on 
God. We pray to God and express in meeU humility 
our thankfulness to Him The central theme of all 
prayers is self-humiliation, glorification of the giver of 
all good and reliance on His mercy. We pour out our 
grateful hearts through prayers which can be offered 
anywhere on God*s eat th We seek His guidance in 
daily life and struggle to liv'e up to His idea). Whether 
we begin with a logical seatch tor reality {jnana) or 
prayerful devotion to God {bhakti) or submission to 
His laws, the end is the same 

The ethics of Islam is of an exalted character. 
If we are to be worthy of oui Father in Heaven, we 
should do nothing which denies the divine origin of 
man. To develop the truly religious spirit, Moham- 
mad enjoins the observance of prayer, fasting, alms- 
giving and pilgrimages and practice of self-denial. 
Universal charity is insisted on. Hospitality becomes 
a religious duty. Chastity is recognised as a virtue. 
Drunkenness, gambling and other excesses are con- 
demned. Moral life constitutes the essence of piety. 

Those who abstain from vanities and the indulgence 
of their passions, give alms, offer prayers, and tend 
well their trusts and their covenants, these shall be 
the heirs of eternal happiness (Sura XXIII, 8)* 
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Every Moslem who clothes the naked will be clothed 
by God in the green robes of Paradise.”* Ibrahim Ben 
Adhein s story which is the basis of Leigh Hunt's 
well-known poem Abou Ben Adhem points the moral 
that the friend of man is the friend ol God. Whatever 
the actual practice ol the mass ol Mohammadans may 
be, the religion of Islam is not indifferent to animal 
life, but insists on its sacredness. “ There is no beast 
on earth, nor bird which Ilieth with its wings, but the 
same is a people like unto you — unto the Lord shall 
they return.”! In the matter o( animal saciifices, the 
Indian Moslem should remember the significant verse 
ol the ( )u ran. “ It is not the tlesh or the blood of that 
which ye sacrifice which is acceptable to God ; it is 
your piety which is acceptable to the Lord.” (Suia 
XXII, 37.' Forgiveness and non-resistance are not 
supposed to be a part of the religion ot Islam. It is 
worth while, in this connection, meditating on the 
spirit of the following passages: “Turn away evil 
with that which is better ” f.Sura XLI, 34). Speaking 
of Paradise, Mohammad says It is prepared for the 
goodly who give alms in prosperity and adversity^ 
who bridle their anger and forgive men ; for God 
loveth the beneficent” <Sura XLII, 7). The many 
minor details about food, divorce, etc., are not directly 
connected with the religion of Islam. Though 
Mohammad laid down certain injunctions about them, 
having in view tlie circumstances of his time, there is 
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nothing sacrostinct about them As the Hon ble Mr 
Amir AH puts it, “ with regard to the sumptuary 

regulations, precepts and prohibitions of Mohammad, 

it must be remembered that they were called forth by 
the temporary circumstances of the times and people. 
With the disappearance of such circumstances, the 
need for these laws has also disappeared. To suppose 
therefore that every Islamic precept is necessarily 
immutable is to <io an injustice to nistory and the 
development of the human intellect”. The Prophet 
did not incul. ate the subjection of human reason to 
blind authority. A reiigion which is so stiictly limit- 
ed by common sense on all sides cannot be made to 
support inhuman practices to-<i.ty It is toi the leaders 
of Indian Moslem ojiinion to decide in what details the 
actual practices oi the IikImii Moslems lequirc modifi- 
cation, if they sliould live up to the ideal ol loving one 
another, bearing injusticv* without rebellion, tloing 
harm to none and (Icvoting oneself to universal peace 
and goodwill. 

Those who deny the injunctions of the 
Qu' ran will have a teiiible tune of it on the day ot 
judgment, while those who confoim to them 'vill 
return unto their Loid. their source and support. The 
ascension of Mohammad is symbolic ot the union of 
the finite and the infinite. Sufism makes out that the 
snd ol human development is oneness with God. for 
le who beholdetli God is Godlike. Jalal-ud-din Rumi 
lesciibes the ascent of men to God through the 
various stages in these words : 
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'From the] inor^anio we developed into the vegetable 

kingdom. 

Dying from the vegetable we rose to animal, 

And leaving the animal we became men, 

Then what fear that death will lower ns ? 

The next transition will make us an angel, 

Then shall we rise from angels and merge in the Nameless. 

All existence proclaims, “ Unto Him shall we return. ” 

Union with God is the end of life. The Sufi 
Al-Hujviri says, when a man becomes annihilated 
from his attributes he attains to perfect subsist- 
ence, he is neither near nor fai, neither stranger 
nor intimate, neither sober nor intoxicated, 
neither separated nor united , he ha*^ no name 
or sign or brand or mark.’"'*' While the Sufi 
doctrine holds absorption in God as the goal of per- 
fection, the Qu ran gives us vivid pictures of the kind 
of lile which the liberated enjoy. The descriptions *of 
this life are realistic and somewhat sensuous too. They 
are' not, however, to be literally interpreted. O, thou 
soul which art at rest return unto thy Lord, pleased 
and pleasing Him, enter thou among my servants 
and' enter thou iny garden of felicity ” (LXXXIX, 27- 
30). The two views conespond to those held by the 
absolutistii: and the theistic interpretators of the 
Vedanta. The process of the growth of personality 
cannot stop until the end of perfection is reached 
and the future will have opportunities for the 
development of character. 

The future depends on our present life. “ Yonder 
will every soul experience that which it hath bargained 


Spirit of Islam, p. 172, 213. 
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for *’ (X, 30). Paradise or hell is the result of our own 
actions. It is also sometimes urged that the silent 
inscrutable will of God directs all things. In the later 
history of Islam, the problem of the reconciliation of 
divine sovereignty with human responsibility figures 
much. There are passages in the QuVan which seem> 
to indicate that God acts in an arbitrary manner He 
pardons what He will and punishes whom He will, 
inasmuch as God is a supreme sovereign” (II, 184 ; 
see also III, 25 : V, 18 , XIII, 31). Verily God leads 
astray whomsoever He will and directs to himself 
those who are penitent ” (XIII, 27). There are also 
passages which emphasise human lesponsibility. “ No 
soul shall labour but for itself, and no burdened one 
shall bear another’s burden ” (II, 286). Whosoever 
gets to himself a sin, gets it solely on his own responsi- 
bility ’’ (IV, III). Whoever goes astray, he himself 
bears the whole responsibility of wandering ” (X, 108). 
Sir Ahmed Hussain contends that latalism is not a 
part of the Moslem creed (p. 12, note d \ “The Prophet 
distinctly taught that we should first of all do whatever 
lies in our power and then leave the rest to God. We 
are apt to forget the first part of his precept and cling 
to its second part only which accords with our tropical 
laziness ” (p. 62, note ff). Man is not the sport of fate. 
He has the freedom to choose the right or the wrong. 
God does not compel us to good or evil but shows us 
the way to truth and purity and helps us to observe 
tUe laws, though He punishes us when we neglect them. 
Caliph Ali says : “ O, ye servants of my Lord, fulfil 
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the duties that are imposed on you, tor in their neglect 
is abasement ; your good works alone will render 
easy the road to death. Remembei each sin increases 
the debt and makes the chain heavier. The message 
of mercy has come; the path ot truth is clear ; obey 
the command that has been laid on you ; live in 
puiity, work in piety and ask God to help you in every 
endeavour and to forgive your past transgressions. 
The decrees of God are only the laws of the spiritual 
world. God helps those who seek His help and 
bestows grace on the penitent sinner who likes to 
purify his soul from impure longings. Caliph Ali 
says : Say not that man is compelled^ for that is 
attribution of tyranny to God, nor say that man has 
absolute discretion — rather that we are furthered by 
His help and grace in our endeavours to act 
righteously, and we transgress because of our neglect 

(of his commands).”*!* 

Islam is a religion without mystery. Its simplicity 
is its strength and beauty. It does not indulge in 
any theological subtleties, supernatural paradoxes or 
metaphysical pretensions. It is natural religion with 
one central principle that God makes, upholds, 
governs and perfects all things. This serene lofty 
theism is best suited for the simple-minded and 
the unsophisticated. On its institutional side, it 
is perfectly rational. It has no caste or priests, 
requires no sacrifice or ceremonial, recognises no 

^ The Spirit of Ishstiiy p. 409. 

- t Ibid p. 410. 
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ritual likely’ to distract the mind from the thought 
of the one God. Pilgrimage to Mecca and the 
sihrine of Kaaba is the only external aid insisted on by 
Mohammad from a purely practical motive. During 
prayers, the Moslem turns his face towards Mecca, the 
glorious centre from which was announced first the 
gospel of Mohammad (Sura II, 139, 144). Attention to 
Mecca helps the Moslem to realise that he is one of the 
band of the faithful, united by common allegiance to 
Mohammad as the Prophet of God, filled with the same 
hopes, reverencing the same thing, and worshipping the 
same ideals. Democracy is the keynote of Islam on 
its practical side. This is what enabled it to succeed as 
a missionary religion. It invites every human being 
to its ample fold, whatever be his colour or race. It 
recognises the capacity of all to become the servants of 
God. 

\ 1 In e(>ch human spirit is a Christ concealed, 
i ] To be helped or hindered, to be hurt or healed, 
i I If from any human soul you lift the veil, 

I * You will find a Christ there hidden without fail.*^ 

The Moslems face without fear the logical impli- 
cations of the doctrine of Taf tvam asi and make no 
distinctions between man and man, at any rate in theii 
mosques. The same cannot be said of Hindu temples 
or Christian Churches, in spite of all the lip homage 
paid to the principle of equality of all men in the eyes 
of God. The simple creed of Islam, careful of its 
two principles of Divine Fatherhood and human 

♦ Claude Field's Tlw Mtfsties and Saints of Islam^ p. Iba. 
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brotherhood has been potent enough to expel from, 
many dark places of the earth barbarous practices 
and train millions of mankind to a better life. It. 
has helped the backward races to escape from the, 
labyrinth of sensuous polytheism and get rid of their 
devil worship and fetishism, infanticide and human 
sacrifices, magic and witchci aft. It will have a| 
great future, if it cuts off with an unsparing hand 
the poisonous outgrowths and realises its two central, 
principles in liie. 

Hinduism has not sufhciently profited fron^ 
her experience of Islam, It is quite true the 
Reform movements such as those of Chaitanya,, 
Kabir, and Nanak were much influenced by the 
spirit of Islam. The monotheistic elements of 
Hinduism have become more emphasised after the 
spread of Islam in India. TiYet Hinduism could 
easily have learnt more. Igfnorance of others faiths 
IS the mother of injustice and error Some of the 
practices of the uncultured Moslems blinded the eyes 
of the Hindus to the ideals of Islam. While there is 
much for Islam to learn from a sympathetic under- 
standing of Hinduism, there is also much for Hinduism 
to learn from Islam. For one thing, Hinduism must 
learn to be less compromising and more emphatic in 
its denunciation of imperfect conceptions of God 
and cruder modes of worship. Hinduism fondly 
believed that truth would slowly work its way and 
lower conceptions would be themselves repudiated. 
As surely as darkness flies before the rays of the sun. 
Hinduism thought, so surely will falsehood vanish 
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before truth. This has remained a pious hope. Those 
who are aware of the highest conceptions of God, are 
found engrossed in the most revolting practices of 
barbarism. Those who glibly talk of ahimsa are seen 
encouraging animal sacrifices. Hinduism need not 
give up its tolerance, but it should see to it that its 
judgment of values is kept up and progress is 
steadily achieved. We must also learn to demon atise 
our institutions and do away with the wrangling 
creeds, unintelligible dogmas and oppressive institu- 
tions under which the soul of man is literally crushed. 
Both Islam and Hinduism at their best teach that 
true religion is to serve God in truth and purity and 
obey His laws reverently in all the aftairs of life. 



HINDU THOUGHT AND 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


I N a paper by Mr. Greaves on Hinduism eonli - 
buted to the Oxford Conference/ it is said 
* Speaking broadly, Hindus are often about as far in 
adv»'ance of the Hinduism they proless as are nominal 
Christians behind the Chiistianity whicli they are su| - 
posed to obey.’ This judgment is a generous one, s-i 
far as Hindu practice is concerned, though its implic* - 
tion that Hindu thought is uinvoithy of this practice is 
open to question. We are all too leady to I'ondenin 
what we do not understand and those who judge Hu 
duism fiom without are not able to understand its vit.i’ 
ity. The gieat things tor which men have lived and 
died, and are still living and dying, cannot be grasped 
without the exercise <d the spiiit ol whai is well calle*i 
‘ natural piety ’. If with this feeling we put ourselves 
at the point of view of the othei leligions, we shall si r* 
that the same fundamentals aie found emphasised n 
all religions, that God is. that man stands in some leir 
tion to Gild, and that intercourse ol some kind is poss 
ble between God and man who has in him the desio* 
to be in harmony with God. The c^ifferences amon,.', 
the living pi ogressive religions ol the world relate to 
accents and emphases, which are traceable to social 
environments and historic circumstances. It is a 

^ Modern Churchman^ October 192*2. 
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matter of great satisfaction, that, under the impulse 
ot higher criticism, the increasing knowledge of 
nature, idealist philosophy, comparative ’ religion, the 
psychology of the religious consciousness and a deeper 
acc|uaintance withjmystic experience, Christian thinkers 
ate engaged in a re-construction of belief that brings 
Christianity near the Hindu religion and promises to 
hiidge the gulf that separates the Christian from 
other religions. It is my endeavour in this paper to 
state briefly — a systematic discussion is not possible in 
a single article — some of the fundamentals ol the 
Hindu faith so as to indicate its affinities to the Chris- 
tian doctrine. By the fundamentals of Hinduism. I 
mean those common ideas which have characteiised the 
different forms of Hinduism in their long history, 
regarding the problems of God, man and his future 

1 

According to the Hindu view, the raysteiy ot 
God cannot be comprehended by the mind of m.m 
Many scriptural texts lay stress on the inadtqiiary ol 
the finite mind to understand the subtlety ot God s 
nature Theie are endless attributes and aspects in 
the Supreme of which we. human beings, have no 
knowledge. No Hindu, how^ever. lests content 
with this negative view. He insists on interpreting 
^le nature of God on the analogy of his own 
peisonality, which is a complex of cognitions, 
aitections and desires. He speaks of God as a 
personal being. ^//r«jAi3',jwith qualities of thought, 
love and power. All the time he is conscious that 
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God’s personality is only a mask, the revelation ol 
something higher undei this foim. God*s personality 
is not limited and exclusive like the human personality 
for in God we live, move, and have our being.* 

Since God’s peisonalily is the unity ol C:isdom. 
love) and (goodness,) Ills activities in relation to the 
world are thosi 'of(creation, redemption and judgment 
Brahma^ repiesenting the cognitive aspect ot t»od. 
creates; representing (tod as lov'e, ledeems ; 

Siva, who is GckI as omnipotent power anil peifection, 
judges. The ordei of the univ'erse reilects the mind of 
God. The transidi mation ol the etei nal ide»is of God 

into the plane of space-time is a gradual one All 
things struggle continuously to get rid ol then 
imperfections that they might confoim to their eternal 
archetypes, that is, n*alise (Jod’s purpose for them 
The cosmic pi ocess is a i ontiniious evolution white 
things develop new an I higher qualities in i onflict with 
the old ones (f he conception ol Hnrfwiti brings out 
the infinitude) ol God and His unceasing creative 
activity. The aim of God’s creation . is the manifestation 
H is creatufi-s of thcMr divine origin and desth^ TT! 
.•II objects of God’s I'leation mdy man can man'fest 
fully the chatai tei of his origin and rev'eal the truth cf 
things God. when lie created man, presented to him 
the(jdeal which he should ele‘*ti^ the ^aw which he 
should obey,') if he is to realise his destiny. The 
Bhagavad Gita^lW, 10 J says Brahttia created tr an 
along with the law of sacrifice ’ The law is the means 
by which we can realise God’s ideal for us and grow 
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into His likeness. But we forget our origin, forget our 
plaee in the plan of God, forget the law of sacrifice, and 
lose ourselves m sfilfish pursuits. It is then that the 
need for God’s redemptive power arises. The All- 
great Brahma is^tlie Alldoving Vishnu too His love 
and grace are around us, behind what appeals as space- 
time, the material world, organi** life and human 
history. Vishnu, the all*pervading, actively helps eveiy 
human soul to fight against sin and stupidity. He is 
the central con* ol our being, serving as an inner light, 
which is too holy to consent to any evil, too real to 
cling to the fleeting and too loving to regard anything 
as alien to itself. He is God the redeemer and is the 
security that the world is piogiessing towards the good. 
But He does not act against our will. His ledemptive 
activity takes place in accordance with the order 
cieated by Ihaknux, God does not care to exalt 
Himself by condemning the laws of creation which 
His own fingers fiam<j<l. Though Vishnu is ever ready 
to help iis,^our sin and stupidity constitute barriers 
against the operation of His grace.") liven though we 
have sinned and thus betrayed the God ni us, yet if we 
turn to God in faith, He helps us out of our difficulty. 
‘Even if a very wickeil man wor ships me. with devotion 
to none else, he should be legarded as good, for he has 
rightly resolved Soon does he become righteous and 
attain to eternal peace Boldly canst thou proclaim 
that my devotee is never destroyed,' says m 

the Gita!^ There is thus a chance for even the worst 

♦ IX, 30-31. 
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sinner. God is not merel\Ctnith)and (love,) but also 
justice.) He is the embodiment ot powei and 
perlection. the jud^^e of good and evil, the loid of 
karma, karmadhyak^ah. When \vc sin. it is ,9^ the 
ludge, who punishes us. 

Bralnua, / /av/;/// and Siva aie not tin ee diflerent 
persons but three different aspt*cts of one God. who 
no second, tlistinguished ;u cordini^ ti» His diflerent 
tnnctmns BraJnua creates us with certain potenti- 
alities. Vishnu helps us to lealise them through the 
ov^MTfiming of oppo’-ition anti Siva signifies the 
victorious sidbmaintenance of the good. As the 
Tdittinya rpanhhiul puts it. \tlu soutce fiom vvIikJt 
-thaL by w hich they. aie. susiamt d aujl 
that in t o wliuh they enter aie ort^ Go d is the tru tjh; 
die wa>^and th e lif>‘ He is one 'icwirlas diieefold, 
eha eva Iridha s'mr/ah. ('rtation, icilimpiion and 
judgment aie the three fundamental aspects ol the 
( icative evolution 

When we o*;^aid the .SupuMv.t* as Divine self- 
I ■..nscinusness tunctioning in the* tiuee uavsoferea- 
ti' u M*iit;mptioii and judgme nt, it follows that the 
w^^ dd, with reference to which thfse Innctions have a 
tiK aning, is organically relatt'd to God 'I he world 
IS the body ol God, according to seme Upanishads^ the 
lUiagavady^ita and theistic VedatHa. Hindu thought is 
not afraid of asserting the pn sein t* of God in all things. 
It has no faith in a tianscendent fif»d distinct from the 
world, living in a monotnmcis solitude of His own. 
Krishna says in the Gita that rd! the beauty of ttie 
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world, .all its truth, all its goodness are so many modes 
in which God is manifested. Q f^ His glory Nature 
the veilf of His word it is the expression, ot 

it is the embodiment- This, however, is not 
Pantheism in the crude sense of the term. Distinctions 
are made between the ideal and the actual, tlie pood 
and its opposite. Hinduism insists on the need for 
self-tanscendenre on the part of This means 

that there is something beyond what actually is, whi 'h 
man is struggling to realise. The necessity tor 
ledemption shows tiiat there are elements jrom which 
we are to be redeemed. If all that is, is equally divine, 
there would be no need lor redemption or juilgment. 
Cod is not only in Nature as its life, but is beyond it as 
Its Creator, its Lord and its Judge. Hinduism does 
not subscribe to the Hegelian identification of ■ the 
process ol the world with the life of the Absolute. 
The woild is rooted in God, but God does not die if 
the world peii-.he'^. In His dwn being He is indepen- 
. dent of the woi hi and above it His spirit moves in 
the woiUi. intormiiig it, goveining it, and yet it is by 
Itself beyond it all. 

That the wattM of a stream is purer at its source 
is ceitainly tiue ot Chi islianity. If we turn to 
the lile and sayings ot lesus, we get a clear idea ot 
the cential principles of that icligion. Yahweh ot 
the Old Testament was essentially a national deity 
Though some prophets like ITosea and Isaiah regarded 
Him as the God of the whole earth, they did not 
altogether escape from their provincial views. Even 
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for them Israel remained God’s chosen race and the 
heathen nations who would submit to ^ ahweh s 
authority anrl come to worship at Zion would occupy a 
position of subjection. Jesus purged the idea ol God 
of all paiticularism. He was not much interested in 
God as He is in Himself, but revealed to us 
with remarkable insight the nature of God in lelation 
to man and the worhl. Though Jesus rcfeired to 
the thiee aspects of wisdom, love and powci. 
the conditions of his time led him to emphasive 
tlie love of God. Even the better class ol J.-wi-it 
prophets exaggerated the aspect of God’s judgment 
and His wrath. Isaiah for instance says ‘Men sh.ill 
go into the caves of the rocks, and into the holes of the 
earth lioin before the teiror of the Lord, and bom tlie 
glory ol His majesty, when He ariseth to shake mightily 
the eaith ’ Jesus on the olhet hand laid stiess 
on the conception ot God as bather .iiid His 
love loi us as His children. God is pie emmeiuly 
love. He is our ledeemer But the olhet .ispe. ts 
weie not neglected by Jesus. The mdeiliiuss ol 
the world reveals the wisdom ol Gml. 1 he son 
shines impartially on the just and the unjust., 
and so does the rain fall Special providences are not 
accepted by Jesus* who rebukes the petty egotism 
which imagines that the natural order of the univeise is 
interrupted to inflict exemplary punishments on c.il 
doers or bring rich rewards to individuals of exceptional 
merit. He refused to succumb to th^teniptation 

• Luke xlll, J-6. 
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to make stones into bread The physical cures 
which He effected were all according to law and he 
could not heal where faith was lacking. God is unalter* 
able truth and His universe cannot be an anarchic one. 
God is also the judge. The judgment ol God is the 
dominating note of the Bible. From the sentence 
upon Adam and Eve and the condemnation of Cain, 
down to the closing vision of St. John's Apocalypse, 
we have emphasis on the sovereignty and judgment of 
God. At the end of the day, it is God's purpose that 
will triumph. The Christian Church, in the spirit of 
the Hebrew prophets, often appeals more to the terror 
of judgment and the wrath of God than to the sense 
of guilt and the grace of God. 

When the followers of Jesus raised fesus to the 
lank of God, tlie three aspects of Brahma, I ^ishnn and 
Siva, infinitude, giace and sovereignty, wisdom, love 
and power were attributed to Him. He is the Logos or 
Wisdom or Word of God, who was before Abraham 
was. He is the Saviour who revealed His heart of 
love on the cross at Calvary He is the Judge who 
pronounces sentence on all who offend Him. ' He 
that cometh after me,' says John the Baptist. * will 
gather up His wheat into the garner, but the chaff He 
will burn up with uncjuenchable fire.' He will 
‘ separate the sheep from the goats 

The doctrine of the Trinitv not only sought to 
provide a place for Jesus in the unity of God but also 
tried to correct the one-sided view of God adopted in 
• Matthew xxt, 31-46. ~~ 
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the Old Testament. God is not merely the infinite 
majesty seated on high (the Father), but is also the 
heart of love (,the Son), and the immanent principle of 
the world process (the Holy Spirit). God is not the 
transcendent, remote from the world, but Infinite love 
who pours Himself out unwearyingly into the uplift 
of the world. Abelard and, in a manner, Aquinas 
support the view ol the Father as Power, the old 
Yah well exercising judgment (Swa), the Son as the 
Logos, Word or Wisdom, the principle of creation 
{Brahma)t and the Holy Spiiit as pervading Love 
( Vishnu). On this view, the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit correspond to the V’^edantic formula of 
Brahman as Saty Chit, and Ananda — teality, wisdom 
and joy. One thing is clear, that the doctrine of the 
Trinity is an attempt to indicate the threefold nature of 
God. Modern Christian theology is realising that the 
unity of God is consistent with His three aspects, only 
if the latter are regarded as modes of Ilis activity 
and not as three different minds or centres of 
consciousness. 

It is frequently urged that the Hindu view exagge- 
rates the justice of God while the Christian lays more 
stress on the love of God. This is, however, not 
altogether just. There is not much real difference on 
this (juestion between the two views, Vishnu, or God 
as love, is ready to help us, but He waits for our effort. 
He does not offer His aid against our will. He cannot 
save us even when we sin, unless we repent. God 

will do everything for us, but if we pe rsist in our sin 
7 
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and selfishness and do not turn to Him, law will have 
its course. God cannot deny Himself. He would 
like to forgive all but there are sins which shall not 
be forgiven, neither in this world nor in that which is 
to come*. Even the love of God has a method accord- 
ing to which it works. We cannot say that this con- 
stitutes a limitation of His power. Omnipotence is not 
irrationality. Jesus recognises that there are laws of 
the spiritual world. The parables of the tares, the 
thief, the hidden treasure, the pearl, the lost sheep, 
the talents, the ten virgins and the wedding garment, 
all imply the law that we shall be saved only by our 
deeds. The five foolish virgins failed to use their 
opportunities and so missed their end. If we expect 
forgiveness, we must forgive ; if we would save our 
lives, we must lose them. Such are the inexorable 
laws of the spiritual world which even God’s love 
cannot set aside. Salvation is to be earned ; God 
cannot thrust it on us. The implication of tlie curious 
doctrine of vicarious saciifice is that the love of God 
is tempered by His justice. It assuriies that divine 
justice must be satisfied before God can forgive. 

Western Christianity is a product of several in- 
fluences. Its Jewish heritage, which conflicts with the 
Greek, inclines it to support the transcendent concep- 
tion of God. For the Jew as well as the Arab, Nature 
seemed dry and barren ; to the Greek as to the Hindu 
it was alive and divine. The latter did not exaggerate 

* Matthew xiii, 24-30 ; xsiv. 43 ; xiii. 44 ; xlil. 46-40 ; xvlii. 12 ; 
XXY. 14-30; xxv. 1-13; xxii. 1-14. 
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the distinction between the sacred and the profane, the 
natural and the supeniatutal, the spirit and the llesh. 
The Hindu ‘*onception is contumed by the spirit of 
science with its insistence on the essential unity of 
Nature. 7'he all-pei vading supremacy ol law keeps 
the lawless at arm's length The supernatt.ial is at 
the heart ot Natuie \s Aristotle said, spoil is the 
form of matter God is the lite of the v/oild The 
growing appreciation ol the meaning ol histoiy aiul the 
priniiple of dev(*lo[imc!U, the lu*sh psychologp al 
analyses of ‘he religious rnnscn)usni‘ss and it*- giowths 
incline us to see the divine in the normal and not m 
deviations from it The view ol God, as one who 
acts upon the world externally, moulding it as a (>otter 
does (day. ,vhich has had a cont.nuous iiisioiy In 
Christendom bom jesus --even He was lettered much 
by His religious suiiouiul’ngs - -through Paul, 
Augustine Luthei , Calvin ell , is slowly yi( Iding to a 
more immanent » (»nceptioii A whole heartcil acr'ojU- 
ance of tmmaneni * will involve much do» trinal 

re-adius»ment and inanv ol the sacied sentiments whieh 
have twined, themselves rounfl the old idea will have to 
be given up We eannot accept Divine immanence 
and yet be MU'entionally r)rtlK)dox, (dinging to the 
reality of miracle*^, chosen pe(»ple, exclusive merlialor- 
ship, unioue le/fdations, salvation by grace lather than 
by development, and damnation at death loi the large 
naaiority of tho human race. Christian theologians are 
accepting the view of immanence with different degrees 
of completeness. Though Jesus was much hampered 
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the distinction between the sacred and the profane, the • 
natural and the supernatural, the spirit and the flesh. 
The Hindu conception is confirmed by the spirit of 
science with its insistence on the essential unity of 
Nature. The all- pervading supremacy of law keep? 
the lawless at arm’s length. The supernatural is at 
the heart of Nature. As Aristotle said, spirit is the 
form of matter. God is the life of the world. The 
growing appreciation of the meaning of history and the 
principle of development, the fresh psychological 
analys^-s of the religious consciousness and its growths 
incline us to see the divine in the normal and not in 
deviations from it. The view of God, as one who 
acts upon the world externally, moulding it as a potter 
does clay, which has had a continuous history In 
Christendom from Jesus — even He was fettered much 
by His religious surroundings — through Paul, 
Augustine, Luther, Calvin etc., is slowly yielding to a 
more immanent conception. A whole-hearted accept- 
ance of Divine immanence will involve much doctrinal 
re-adjustment and many of the sacred sentiments which 
have twined themselves round the old idea will have to 
be given up. We cannot accept Divine immanence 
and yet be conventionally orthodox, dinging to the 
reality of miracles, chosen people, exclusive mediator- 
ship, unique revelations, salvation by grace rather than 
by development, and damnation at death for the large 
majority of the human race. Christian theologians are 
accepting the view of immanence with different degrees 
of completeness. T Though Jesus was much hampered 
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embody greater goodness than usual.*** These souls who 
support unflinchingly the cause of God, that is, good- 
ness, reveal more than ordinary beings the eteinal 
within the temporal, the grain within the husk. These 
manifestations of spiritual values may be viewed either 
as the revelation of God or the realisation of the poten- 
tialities of man, since these two are only different ways* 
ol stating one fact. We call them Iresh revelations of 
the depths of God or decisive developments of the 
possibilities of man. Naturally, the pious view them 
as deliberate a<'ts ol God adopteil in divine wisdom 
to serve His purpose. But the higher thought of India 
is emphatically of opinion fhat (^od is ever active and 
that love is His very essence and not a mere accidental 
aberration. 

While all men reproduce oi incarnate to some 
extent the nature of God, His ti iith, love and power, 
those who are called avatars do so in a more striking 
way and to a greater degree. This is the rase with 
Ramay Krrshna and liudiUui, Jesus is an avatar since 
His love for the sinful which came out most markedly 
in His appeal on the Cross, ‘ Father, forgive them foK 
they know not what they do is of a piece with God’s 
love for His children. But that He had a special 
relation to God, which it is not possible for others id 
acquire, is a proposition which it is very difficult to 
defend. Nor is there any authentic evidence of it, t 
venture to submit, in the synoptic Gospels, .'^tories, 

* See the Bhaafivad Oita, It. 7>8 ; tee also Professor 
Jiedempiion from the World, 
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of course, there are, as about many others in the pre- 
Christian and the post-Christian eras, but on such a 
question they count foi little. The Adoptionist 
Christology and the Pre-existence theory involve au 
untenable antithesis between God and man, which is 
reminiscent of Jewish dualism. The life of Jesus will 
have no meaning for us. if He had any non-human 
elements which enabled him to reach perfection, 
baith in the IJatheihood ol God compels us to assume 
that what was possible for Jesus is also possible for 
other men The resoutces of God which were avail- 
able to Him are open to us, and if we stiuggle and 
strive even as He did, we will develop the God in us. 
We are all partakers of God’s nature and can incarnate 
God's love even as Jesus did, if we acquiie Jesus* faith 
in God At best, Jesus is ‘ the fust born among many 
brethren The incarnation of God in Jesus is 
essentially one with the indwelling ol God in tne othei 
saints of the woiM. jThe divim- lelationship revealed 
by Him is potentially present in all of us.j It is a pious 
delusion to think that none else than Jesus attained this 
consciousness of spiiitual oneness with God. The 
histoiy of Hinduism gives several instances of souls 
who were saved, who had the experience of the oiie- 
iioss of* I and my Father . who saw with the eye of the 
soul the glory ot God, as it is in its own natuie. not 
merely as momentary gleams breaking through ihr 
darkness of the sense world, and enjoyed Him for evei. 
The nearer the approach to God, the greater is the 


* Romani TiU, 92. 
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community of nature between man and God, and he 
who lives in God, not intermittently but constantly, can 
say -‘lam He’. The testimony ol the Rts/its of the 
Upamsitads is confirmed by Je'jus and other leligious 
geniuses ol the woild. Let us hear the Sufi 
martyr, A1 Ilallaj: ‘I am the Tiuth . 1 am He 
whom I love, and He whom 1 hu'e is 1. We are 
two souls dwelling m one boily. W hen thou seest 
me, thou seest 1 Inn , an<l when thou seest Him, thou 
seest me.* In tliat eondition of iit-one rnent, there is 
no opposition hetwtvn the liuman soul and divine. 
Accoiding to fami “ • I ’ ^nd ‘ Thoii ’ have here no 
place, and aie but phantasies vain and unreal.'* “ 

In oui loyalty and devotion to Jesus, we may say 
that the levehition ol fJod in Jesus is a perfect and 
complete one and Ills [leisonality is unapptoached in 
all histoiy, 'I he light ol God. it is admitted some- 
times With gieat leluciaiice, shone 1 1 early no doubt lu 
some prophetic souls, but it nevei bla/tnl foilh in such 
unique splendour in Jesus All this may bettue, 
but we cannot h'gilimaiely object, it the lollowers, say, 
ol Coafui lus and ol Bu<idh.i, set up similar claims lor 
their heroes It it is ai cued that s^^nitual experience 
on a vast s :ale cjinfums the divinity and mediatorship 
of Jesu'^, siniihir expeiience is not wanting for the 
other groat saviours of humanity Hinduism believes 
that eveiy gitru is a .Saviour, inasmuch as he quickens 
in his disciples the life of Gofl and dev'dops the seed 
of the spirit capable of fructifying in them. Any one 
* Browne’s Lit**rarjf Histin'tf o/ I. p. 489. 
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who helps us to a complete harmonisation of the finite 
will of man with the perfect will of God has the power 
to save us. In some systems like that of the Saiva 
Siddhanta, the guru is said to be the very God who 
appears out of the fulness of His grace to help man in 
the upward ascent. It cannot be contended that it is 
impossible to reach heaven unless it be through the 
mediatorship of Jesus. It is even admitted that 
Abraham got there, centuries before Jesus was born.*'" 
It is not easy to follow such a proposition as that 
all ideal qualities of perfect manhood for all time and 
all conditions were included in Jesus and that His 
revelation is final and all-inclusive. There is no finality 
with regard to any revelation on earth. God has 
never said His last word on any subject. He has 
always more things to tell us than we now can bear.r 
A more critical attitude towatds the divinity of 
Jesus is growing among the Christian theologians of 
the West, who are tending to emphasize more and 
more His humanity. The claims to omniscience 
and the consciousness of having created the 
universe are not seriously pressed. On the other 
hand, more attention is paid to the statements that He 
* grew in wisdom ‘ learned obedience by the things 
which he suffered was made ' peifect through suffer- 
ings ’, and ‘ hath been in all points tempted as we are ’• 
The travail of the spirit in the wilderness makes Him 
our brother. He, like us, felt in the presence of 

* Luke xvt, 24. 

t John xvi, 12. 
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<5od that lowly reverence and humility which 
made Him say, ‘ Why callest thou me good ? There 
is none good but One, that is, Goil/ ‘ My father is 
greater than I.** Miracles are not adduced as evidence 
of His divinity. Science is ciitical of many of 
them. Psycho-therapy is able to explain a few. Jesus 
Himself never deigned to perform miracles to prove 
His divinity. On the other hand. He admits that 
others also are able to do them. ‘If I by Beel/ebub 
cast out devils, by whom do your sons cast them out ^’t 
Jesus* own testimony, philosophical truth, and religious 
experience alike demand that He should l>e 
brought into line with the other great saints of God, 
who has not left Himselt without a witness in any 
clime or age. 

Ill 

Man is made in the image of God and so is not 
naturally depraved As we now find him, he is, no 
doubt, handicapped in several ways. These detects 
are foreign to his true nature and are the result of his 
abuse of freedom. The Hebrew story 

Ot man's first disobedience, and the tiiilt 
Ot that forbidden tree whose mortsl taste 
Broiififbt death Into the world and all our woe 

endorses the Hindu view that sorrow and suffering, 
consequent on sin and stupidity, are produced by 
man. though God allowed them when He gave us 
freedom. God, as we saw, does not deal with us as a 


* Mark s, 18 \ John zIt, 
t Luke zi, 19. 
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potter with clay, but gave us full freedom to realise 
our destiny. But man loved his false self and not his 
true self and source, viz», God, and thus evil arose. 
Our sinfulness, however, does not destroy the 
immortal glory that is our heritage, though it 
postpones its arrival. 

The doctrine of the natural depravity of man, I 
fear, cannot be sustained. The divine is our nature. 
The light of God lighteth every man who cometh into 
the world. ‘ Thou wouldst not be seeking me if thou 
didst not possess me. Goethe says 

Wore not the eye itself a Sun 
No Sun for It could ever shine, 

By nothing (lodlike could the heart be won 
Were not the heart iu*elf divine 

On this view, conveision is not the bnth of any- 
tliing new, though it is the sudden reversdl of the 
lormer couise ol life Salvation is more a grailual 
development ol the divine in us than a gift due to the 
grace of God, Modern psychological analysis of the 
act of redemption makes it cleai to us tliat God acts 
in the development of the individual soul more from 
within than from without. Giace ami dtvelopme jt 
are two aspects ot one ptoress, though the former 
suggests something like a spiritual miracle or ciisis, 
and the latter implies the continuity of man and God. 

The course ol discipline which the individual is 
called upon to undergo, U he is to lealise his divine 
mhetitance, may be distinguished into three types, 
answering to the three aspects of conscious life. In 
the period ot the Upanishtuis, God was regarded. 
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piimarily as Eternal Truth or Lijjht and the indivi- 
dual was asked to comprehend the nature ot God by 
sraddha or faith and jfiaua oi wisdom. W Iumi we 
pass to the Bhagavadgitay it is the aspect ol Goil as 
love that becomes moio prtimmeiU aiul Idv^ktt or 
devotion to God becomes the duel means ol salvation 
With the Buddhists and the SawiteSy .is with the 
ancient Hebrews, God is the Eternal Ri^hteou''nt‘ss. 
and tapas or au'^tete simplicity ol life and sell-saciifice 
become emphasised, An> one of these three methods 
jnamjy bhaktt or tapa^^^ the power to traiistorm om 
life as a whole. 

When we undei 1^0 this iinvaid lenewal ol tnind, 
heart and will, when we give up our sell-regarding hie. 
we find a self vvhuh beats in unison with tlio impersmial 
and the universal good This is “ to be saved . 1 he 

secret of sal\ ation is not a I’hange ol creed but an 
inward renewal The kingdom ol Ciod is an atliiuci<* ol 
tne soul. Salvation is a ipiahtative clrang*- whn li tills 
the hie ol man with tho spirit oi God. What the c.xai't 
nature of it is, cannot hr translated into our terms, 
coined as they are in the mint of human experience 
The glory that shall be. we canniA know fully II we 
insist on intei preiing the nature ol eternal hie in the 
language ol logu* and time, we have to say that it is an 
identification of the will the soul witli tiiat ol God, or 
more concretely, it is c iti/enship in the kingdom of 
God or Brahmalokrty horn which there is no [lossi- 
bility of degradation into the world ol samsara, 
Sankara declares the impos^-ibility of characterising 
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the supreme experience of oneness with God and 
allows, if any logical description is demanded, that it 
is best to say that that life is dwelling in the city of 
God. Ramanuja, however, believes that nothing 
higher is conceivable or real. 

The ascended Christ says : ‘ I will make him a 
pillar in the temple of my God and he shall go no more 
out.’* The expression he shall go no more out^ 
has a family likeness to the Hindu view that the saved 
soul does not return to the struggle of samsara. 
NapiniaravrttUh, Both the Hindu and the Christian 
views agree with regard to the features of the free 
souls. Wisdom, love and |oy are the fruits of salva- 
tion. The saved soul has that perfect confidence in the 
goodness of things that it is not tossed about by the 
winds of doctrine and dogma. It has that true love or 
inward hrotherliness, which is not mere refraining from 
injury or forgiveness of enemies, but positive service of 
humanity. No great religious leader has failed to pay 
his homage to the principle of love. Ahimsa is a 
central feature of the Upanishads, Buddha asks 
us to do good to rhem that hate us In the Book of 
Exodus, we read, ' If thou meet thine enemy's ox or 
his ass going astray, thou shalt surely bring it back to 
him.* The forty-fifth chapter of Genesis gives us an 
idea of the admiration which the ancients had for a 
magnanimous man. See the superb scene in which 
Joseph forgives his brethren. Paul quotes from the 
Book of Proverbs, when he writes to the Romans * ‘ If 


Revelatioii Ht, 12. 
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thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him to 
drink.’ Of Jesus, it is written, ‘Who, when he was 
leviled, reviled not again, when he suffered, threatened 
not.* The saved soul has not only wisdom and love 
but also that real joy which is not at the mercy of men 
and circumstances, the peace or santi of which the 
Hindus speak. It is the joy to which Jesus referred 
when he said : ‘ My joy I give unto you, and your joy 

no man taketh from you ’ 

Apparently theie is not much serious iliffer- 
ence between Hinduism and Christianity on the 
(|uestion of the nature and means of salvation, it we do 
not take into account the doctrine of Atonement, that 
‘ God was in Christ reconciling the woild unto Him- 
selt.’ That Jesus helps us to turn away Iroin sin and 
towards God, as every saint, in some degiee, does is 
beyond question. But the saiiifne of Christ has no 
significance for man as a piopitiation for sin. Jesus is 
our Saviour, since He gives us evidence iii His life ol 
the love of God, which will beai us in all ciisesand 
('atastio[)hes. He gives u^ assurance that it is possible 
for us to conquer the world, the Hesh and the devil and 
attain perfection. Ritschl rightly contends “ All that 
we can recognise as the real truth of His existence, is 
that through the impulse and direction we receive from 
Him it is possible for us to enter into His relation to 
God and the world. !* 


• Peter 11, 

t Jv»tificmtion anti Ketovri/fnfion, p. SH7* 
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IV 

The doctrines of karma and re-birth, which di^Jtin- 
guish the faith ol the Hindus, do not evidently com- 
mend themselves to the majority of Christian thinkeis 
who, I am afraid, are mostly misled by misrepresenta- 
tions Moksha or at-one-ment with God is not possible 
as long as the individual clings to his separate 
narrow individuality. Until all traces of this separatist 
tendency are suppressed, union with the Supreme 
cannot be realised. We are committed to the woild of 
the endless cycle of lives, until we concjuer 
time and reach periection. This view is not so fantastic, 
as it is generally said to be. If life eternal {mokshai 
means a state which transcends tempoial conditions 
(samsara), then so long as we cling to the latter, 77.., 
time, the former, vu , eternity, cannot be attained. 
Unless we drop the individual point of view and laise 
ourselves to the universal, we cannot lay hold on the 
truth /Ml out eitorts to reach the universal standpoint, 
while retaining the individual, are doomed to disappoint- 
ment Moral giowth is ol this character. It has foi 
its basis the exclusive individual with separate plans, 
purposes and pi eleienccs, c.onfionted by others with 
similar iiUeiests. 1 hiough moral effort the individual 
can approximate to the goal, but never reich it. 
Samsara is the world ot individualistic moralism 
which has toi its principle perpetual progress 01 
endless growth and not eifcctive realisation of com- 
plete fruition. Kant’s ethics gives us an instruc- 
tive analogy. The imperative of th ^ moral law 
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demands a total suppression of the sensitive part 
of man’s nature. This end is not realised in our pre- 
sent experience, and so he offers us an infinite future 
to realise it, but Kant forjrets that infinite time is inade- 
(|uate for an impossible task. I'lmte agents cannot 
achieve infinite perfection, even i! they groan and tra- 
vail to the end of time. Kant pii scribes a self-contra- 
dictory task The way out is to Ivnock down the sense 
of the finit»*. Only tlien can we be saved from the un- 
ending progress of the finite which yields no satisfac- 
tion. Unless we abandon the standpoint of samsara 
by cutting through the chain and lilt ourselves up 
above sensitivity, above spat e-time, above imlividua- 
lity, there is no release possible Life eternal can be 
lived here and now, if only we thscard the separatist 
viewpoint of nieie moialism and rise to thi‘ religious 
level. 

In the world sivnsara, the law of karma holds. 
Itisthe principle ot moral contina ty by winch all steps 
on the upward patii which we g.fin tlnoiigh hnl and 
suffering arc seemed for us, ami the chaiactei we build 
conserved, so that we need not n- lraveise old stefis, 
but always look upwards and onwards Acconling to 
the doctiine of every man will have c hances 
opened to him, until he realises the tlestiny for wbieh 
he is intended. If God is love, none can be lost for 
ever. The retlemptive work ot God does not 
cease, until the purpose of God is lulfilled with legard 
to every being. The sin of man hides but does not 
destroy his immortal destiny. God*s love would not 
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allow even the worst sinner to slip away from Hin> 
completely. If death were the end, God’s purpose in 
creating us would be frustrated ; for most of us die 
unrepentant and in sin. If we do not admit the defeat 
of God’s purpose, which would be a very serious limi- 
tation of God’s nature, then there must be scope for 
growth after death for all souls to develop and mani- 
fest the God in them. This view seems to be much 
more consistent with the justice and love of God than 
the one prevailing in Christendom, which has adopted 
a hell for the large majority of mankind. A deeper 
realization of the truth of God as love will lead 
Christian thinkers to admit development after death. 

If God destroys his delinquent children, then we 
are attributing to God a very primitive instinct which 
even civilised men have sublimated. If Jesus took 
little children on His knees and told His hearers that 
the only way of pleasing God was to become them- 
selves like little children, it is atrocious for us to thrust 
these citizens of the kingdom of heaven into the fire of 
hell. 

According to St. Paul, ‘ the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together . . . waiting for 

the manifestation of the sons of God’ If any souls are 
doomed for ever without a chance of manifesting them- 
selves as sons of God, then God’s ideal consummation 
for the world has broken down. The doctrine of 
divine immanence requires us to believe that no man 
deserves to be thrown into eternal hell. However far 
he may go astray, he is not a lost soul. None can 
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shake off the divinity in him, however much he may 
hide it by his sin, stupidity and selfishness. The un- 
supported finite, the individual who is not rooted in the 
eternal, in other words, the man who is n» t made by 
God is the only rubbish fit to be cast into hell-fire, but 
not he who bears the human face divine. He may sin 
grossly in the life, but his immortal destiny cannot be 
destroyed. Beneath the hoirible mask of a Judas, there 
is the potentially divine face ot a Jesus. St. Paul says : 
'A veil lieth upon their heart. But whensoever a man 
shall turn unto the Lord, the veil shall be taken away.* 
Mark the words * whensoever a man shall turn unto the 
Lordy that is, at any time in the history of the indivi- 
dual, in this woild or in the world to come, if he repents 
he has a chance. To the Hindu, the case of Dives 
seems to be the height of tragedy.* In a repentant mood 
he begs for a small favour, and that not lor himself, and 
no God cares to listen to his prayer. For there is no 
escape possible for a soul undergoing torments in 
hell. Once dead, the fate of man seems to be settled 
eternally. Assuming that God is not love but stern 
justice with fierce indignation against wrong, the treat- 
ment of Dives is not even just. Errors unrepented of 
in this life cannot be punished through all the ages. 
But even the Old Testament gets over the conception of 
God as mere justice. Some of the Prophets and Psalm- 
ists had a more adequate view. ‘ The Lord is merci- 
ful and gracious, slow to anger and plenteous in 
mercy. t With such a God who is ready to forgive 

♦ Lnkc xtI. 19-81. tPAalnu cHI, 8. 
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and welcome back the sinner, Dives has a chance. 
^ How much more has he with Jesus’ God who is not 
only the Father who waits at home to receive the prodi- 
gal, but also the Shepherd who seaiches in the moun- 
tains for the lost sheep ? If God goes out to seek the 
sinner and bring him back, the repentance of Dives 
will be a matter of rejoicing to Him. If God is un- 
imaginably good ‘ exceeding abundantly above all we 
can ask or think is this hope ot a future, where souls 
like Dives could develop in their new mood, too good 
to be true } ^ If ye then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your Father which is in Heaven, give good things to 
those that ask Hire * ’ ^ It we never c.an forgive as 
much as we have been forgiven, then is it light to 
think that God will not lelrain from vengeance 
God’s illimitable love is the guarantee that there i^ a 
boundless future opening befoie us. 

Except for the proposition that God is not the 
God ot the dead but ot the living, Je^^us did not give 
any definite account of the future life. His leh rences 
to it in the parables ot the Sheep and the Goats, Dives 
and Lazarus, are coloured by the beliefs ot the age in 
heaven and hell, as geographical aieas, full of blessed- 
ness and misery, and they are not relevant to the pro- 
blem. Jesus evidently did not believe in a long 
interval between death and judgment, for the rich 
glutton and Lazarus had their punishment and reward 


* Matthew ▼!!, U. 
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almost immediately alter death, lesus was not mis- 
leading the repentant thief when He said 'To-dav shalt 
thou be with mein paradise.’^ The official view that 
the dead will rise with their physical bodies for judg- 
ment alter death is not supported by these statements 
of Jesus. On the orthodox view, it is dilficult to know 
how it fares with tlie coimtle-.s dead, in the interval 
between death and judgment The only inteipretation 
of heaven and holl ronsisient with the teaching and 
character of Jesus is that they refer to qualitative 
changes in the souls Heaven symbolises the improve- 
ment of the soul and hell Us opposite And theie aie 
grades in hell, as well as in heaven, many mansions in 
God’s Kingdom and ea* h man will go to hisr place in 
accordance with the strength ol his faith and tlie merit 
of his life. This is the way in which God’s justice 
operates, as the law of karma tells us As a man uses 
his (diance, so will Ins progiess he, and the kind and 
extent of his use Will determine In'- grade of develop- 
ment. That lesus had a cleai consciousness of the 
law of spiritual continuity comes out in many ot his 
utterances. He is aware that men shall give account 
for every idle word whe h they speak on the day of 
judgment. All our nameless acts ot tenderness and 
love — ‘ I was an hungered and ye gave me meat ’ — are 
quite efTective in their results. 

This view is in accord with the known facts ol the 
development of human personality. The advance in 
holiness or perfection is a gradual moral process which 

* LoHl: ixili, 1, 4i. 
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cannot be achieved instantaneously. In normal 
circumstances self-development is a continuous 
process, with no conceivable limits. Growth is the 
law of personality, and for it both time and opportunity 
ate necessary. The law of karma opens up a vast 
vista where there will be ample scope for self- 
development. 

This principle rightly insists that our conduct as a 
whole determines our future. A single incident like 
baptism does not decide the fate of the individual. The 
infant which dies soon after baptism and the one 
without it will both have practically the same future 
careers, other things remaining equal. Jesus would 
certainly be shocked to hear, that, according to his 
message of love, the penalty for error of belief, or 
accident ot birth in another leligion or the misfortune 
of missing some magical sacrament is continuous 
burning in hell-lire It is spiritual giowth that a man 
has made oi lailed to make that determines his future 
destiny. 

The l.iw ot karma is criticised as being too 
mechanical and uic(»nhistent with Divine love The 
conception of God as an unfettered despot, who 
interferes whenever it pleases Him to make certain 
people sinful and others saintly, is repugnant to Hindu 
thought. To argue that God's love is not bound by 
the law of character is to support the Calvinistic 
theology of arbitrary and irrational decrees, according 
to which the elect shall be saved, do what they will, 
and the reprobate shall be damned, do what they can 
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It IS impossible for God to ignore the conduct oi men^ 
though His love is so inlinite that it supports all who 
make a start in the right direction. The necessities of 
the spiritual world demand that repentance should be 
tollowed by tlie forgiveness of sins and tliat uttei self- 
sui render shall be followed by the grace of God. The 
moral law is the very being ol (jroJ, ^nd it demands 
that the experiences to which we shall be subjected 
shall vary with the inoial quality of <)ur deeds The 
• onstancy of God is not opposed to the love ot God. 
Tiie theory of divine immaneiu e t^dls us that God’s 
judgment does not come fioin anything exteriidh 
It works from within. We raise o^ degrade oai selves 
by our acts. There is no escajie fiom the law of God, 
which is closer to us than hands and feet, and is in fact 
the essence of us all The law of kiirma tells us that 
those who violate God’s laws must sutler foi their 
violation, though there is possibihtv ol repentance and 
improvement at every stage. 

Those who argue that the Hindu dot triiiO of 
karma is mechanical bec ause the absoluteness of the 
law demands that the full debt must be paid, uphold, 
rather strangely, a worse proposition that it must be 
paid somehow by somebody it not by the sinner. 
That one man should suiler lor another’s sms is 
intelligible, whatever be its validity. But does not the 
situation become paradoxical, if not grotesque, when 
the sinner complacently a »^epts that another should 
suffer for his sin ^ The view deludes the unthinking 
into the false notion that they might continue their 
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careers of crime, for God would some day send some 
angel or Son of His to bear the sin of the world. The 
way in which orthodox Christian doctrine regards the 
suffering and death of Jesus, the guiltless victim, is 
conceivable, only if God were a well-made weighing 
machine. According to the Hindu view love of God 
and effort on the part of man are both necessary for 
moral growth. 

It is well known that the theory of karma is set 
forth as an explanation for human inequality. Experi- 
ence shows that all men aie not equally favoured in 
inward disposition or outward circumstances. Heredity 
and environment contribute materially to the shaping 
of human souls. If we believe, as Calvin assuredly 
did, that the world is governed by a loving and 
intelligent being, we must admit that the diversities of 
life are not due to accident. Thus far the Hindu can 
follow the argument , but when Calvin suggests as a 
solution the theory ol election, that the capricious will 
of God IS responsible foi the choice of some for 
salvation and otheis for perdition, the Hindu hesitates 
to follow his lead and asks whether there is not a more 
reasonable alternative. There is no need to adopt 
such a mechanical view' of the relation of God to man 
The law of karma traces this diversity of endowment 
to the ordered will of God. The Hindu is not prepared 
to introduce into the nature of God an element of 
utter irrationality. He believes that one increasing 
purpose manifests itself in the evolution of the 
universe, and if some become more readily the 
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channels of divine grace than others, it is because they 
struggled a good deal to earn it in the past. ‘ What- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also leap,* says 
St. Paul. The law of kanmx accepts this principle and 
extends it further and says • ‘ Whatsoever a man reaps, 
that he must have sown. Jesus, to my mind, understood 
this further implication. When he told the paralytic : 

‘ Courage, my son, your sms aie forgiven.' he meant 
to convey that his suffei mg was the result of his past 
sins. The sinner may have forgolten them, but not 
God. The effects of his sins weie lying in the depths 
of his personality. As modern psychology would say, 
our past deeds are stored up iii the region of the 
unconscious. Jesus assumes something like the law of 
karnia, when he tells the sirk man . * .Sin no more, lest 
a worse thing come unto thee.’ ‘.St John v, 14 ; Suffer- 
ing is not the ai bitrary fiat of a judge who inflicts it on 
us, though we do not deserv'e it Suffering forced on us 
against our will is the wages nt sin. We cannot esteem 
It a privilege and an honour In that case, those 
suffering in hell have no leason to be ashamed of 
themselves. Jesus lecognised the value of suffering 
as a warning against evil and an incentive to good. 

All this does not apply to suffering voluntaiily 
undertaken. Suffering is for purification until we realise 
life eternal When we are perfected we become sharers 
in the work of God, which is the (Teation and mainten- 
ance of absolute values. Thereafter, all ‘ suffering * is 
self-imposed though it is quite distinct in its character 
from ordinary suffering Stva drank poison for the 
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redemption of mankind. Buddha, according to the 
Mahayana faith, refused to attain nirvana for^’[the^sake 
of man. In addition to the suffering inflicted on 
mortals as a punishment for their past sins and 
the ‘suffering ’ seemingly so, undertaken by the free 
souls of the world, there is a third variety which is call- 
ed tapas in Hindu thought. Tapas is the suffering 
voluntarily undertaken by those who are still on the 
path way to perfection, for the sake of sell^development 
or world-weltare. This is a very difficult undertaking 
and some of the greatest souls ol the world have (juail- 
ed before it. Witness the scene at Gethsemane. To 
realise our destiny, the most efficient method is this 
suffering for the world. Siva the prince of ascetics, or 
God as Righteousness, expects of His devotees austere 
asceticism and self-sacrifice, even as Brahna demands 
meditation and Vishnu devotion Siiffeiing for the 
world out of love is the price winch eveiy son of 
man has to pay, if he is to be redeemed from evil and 
manifest himself as a son o! The Cioss is not an 

offence or a stumbling-block to the Hindu, but is the 
great symbol of the redemptive n»ality of God It 
shows bow love is rooted in vactifn e The storv 
of Hinduism has many instances ot Rishis rinci Buddhas 
who have sanctified Uxpas and suffeied more than thev 
deserved for the sake of the woild. This avoidable 
suffering is not the result of past sin'-\ 

Christian thinkers have felt for long uneasy about 
the doctrine of perpetual toim<'nt and devised various 
schemes which would allow scope lor fuiuie develop- 
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ment. The Council of Florence in 1429 formulaif d 
the doctrine of purgatory which is neither hell noi 
heaven. Dean Farrar suggested an internoediate state 
of probation in which souls would have an opportunity 
for repentance. Some theologians take their stand on 
the vague statements of Peter iii. 19 ; iv, 6. and argue 
for an intermediate state between ileath and judgment 
While many plead for continuity between this lile and 
the next, only very few are willing to advocate ]m**- 
existence. In course of time, howevei, We'-tern 
thinkers will be led to discern the elements ot valu<* in 
the Hindu view, which is to-day confused with a good 
deal of grotesque mythology which no thinking Hindu 
accepts as literal truth. 

V 

Indian Christians who breathe the same spiritual 
air laden with the liagianre ol India’s past as ilirii 
Hindu brethren are deeply imbued with the docUiuf ot 
divine immanence It is biM'oming incieasmgly cbtti- 
cult for them to ari'ept the apoi'alyptic view ol die 
sternness of God and His snpern.iluralism wlmh 
threatens ilisobedienc** to God’s will with liemendously 
terrific judgments, an<i which looks upon Jesus as the 
very God of Cod sent to the worltl to be crucified as an 
atonement toi the sms of mankind, anti contemplates 
the lenewal on a vast s<'ale ot the rniratJe ot the 
resurrection, the coming of Christ in glory on a world 
which has rejected Him. The thoughtful, especially 
among the younger generation of Indian Christians, 
'believe that God woiks in all men and in the whole 
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world, though Jesus so perfected His nature that He 
manifested the God in him in a more marked degree 
than other men They, of course, think that the life of 
Jesus which brought out the aspect of redeeming love 
in the nature of God, which was practically ignored by 
the Old Testament writers, though some of their great 
prophets like Isaiah were not unaware of it, has the 
highest ethical significance for us in the present condi- 
tion of the world. They confidently anticipate the 
coming of the kingdom of God by the gradual growth 
of goodness and spread of Christian love though not of 
Christian doctrine. They are deeply concerned when 
such vital doctrines of Hinduism as the unity and 
omnipenetrativeness of God, ahhnsa^ karma and 
rebirth are misrepresented and caricatured by the non- 
Indian members of their fold, who have no idea of the 
evil elYects of the relaxing of traditional restraints 
Christianity in India to-day hears the call of Hinduism. 
She may pay heed to it and follow or she may be deaf 
to it and refrain But all signs indicate that she is 
choosing wisely. She is attempting to combine the 
best elements of Hinduism with the good points of 
Christianity, and it she succeeds, it is not India alone 
that will be the gainer by this Hindu Christianity. The 
spiiitual life of the world will increase. 



BUDDHISM 


CiUDDHA. the founder ot Buddhism. IS one ol the* 
^ noblest figures m the history of the world A 
mass ol legends has naturally grown round his person 
and there are some who even maintain tliat his whole 
life trom birth to death was a legend. But it may 
be accepted that Buddha was a prince born to luxury 
who in the prime of life withdrew into solitude and 
sought truth through meditation. 

It was an age of intellectual teiment. A congtMie’> 
of contacting theories and gue'^ses accepted b> some 
and denied by otheis, changing with men, reflecting 
the individual whims and wishes tilled the an see 
Hrahmajfxlt/ siMr). Stiuck by the rl.ishing enthusiasms 
and the discordant sy -sterns Buddha interred the 
futility of metaphysical speculation In ilie woilil of 
morals, ceremonial observances displaced moial 
obligations In the sphere ot leligion, primitive 
supeistitions lifted up then heads and were being 
exploited by the interested. Buddha declared that 
each man could gain salv'ation tc»i himself without the 
mediation of priests or reference to gods Salvation 
did not dt*pend on the acceptarn e of doubtful dogmas 
or doing deeds of darkness to appease angry deities, 
but on the perfection of character and devotion to the 
good. An aversion to metaphysical speculation, 
an absence of theological tendency and an ethical 
earnestness mark Buddha’s teaching. 
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METAPHYSICS 

The tour truths which Buddha announced are 
that there is suffering, that it has a cause, that 
it can be overcome and that there is a way to 
accomplish it. There is suffering because all things are 
transient All being is in a state of perpetual becom- 
ing. Lite is a series of becomings and extinctions. 
Whatever be the duration of any state of being, as brief 
as a flash of lightning or as long as a millennium, yet 
all is becoming. While Buddha distinguishes the 
momentary {ksanika) character of mental process from 
the impermanent {anitya) <'haracter of non- mental 
reality, later Buddhists regard all existence as momen- 
tary. Each single phenomenon is but a link in the 
chain, a transitory phase of evolution and the several 
chains constitute the one whole {dharniadhatu). 
Substances and souls are reduced to sequences and 
pi oresses. 

If we think of things rather than processes, we 
are dealing with unrealities. We build a seemingly 
stable universe through logical relations of substance 
and attribute, whole and part, cause and etfect. These 
relations are true of our logical world and not of the 
real. We are naturally led to imagine a permanent 
core for things, though it is an absti action of thinking 
We say it rains while there is no ’ it ’ at all. There is 
nothing but movement, no doer but deed. We mistake 
continuity ol becoming for identity of things. A 
child, a boy, a youth, a man and an old man are one. 
The seed and the tree are one Continuous succession 
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gives the appearance of an unbroken identity, even as 
a glowing stick whirled round give^^ the appearance of 
a complete circle. A useful conv'ention makes us give 
names to the individual series The identity ot name 
persuades us to the thought of the identity ol the inner 
reality. 

The continuity of the world in tiu* absence of a 
pel manent substratum is explained by means oi the 
principle of universal causation A thing is only a 
dluirma, a cause or a condition. “ That being present 
this becomes , trom the arising ol that this arises ; that 
being absent this does not become . horn the cessation 
of that this ceases " {Majj/iima N. 11, 32). It is the 
doctrine ot pratityasamutpada or dependent origination. 
There is no being which changes , «herc is only a selt- 
changing. The world senes is not a seiies of extinc- 
tions and fresh creations. One state liansmils its 
paiCiiyasatti (causal energy^ to the next. 1 here is a 
cohesion of the past with the present which is broken 
U[> into a succession ot ‘ before and ‘ after * in an 
t xternal treatment of nature. 

The world of life and motion obeys a i ertain older 
Uiiyama), It is the presence of law in tlie world-process 
whuh offers hope to man in distress. Regatding 
the nature of the world-process, diiferent views pievail. 
The chief tendency, however, is to look upon it as 
impermanent, though not non-existent. Theie are 
suggestions of a purely subjectivist nature. By' the 
undoing of consciousness wholly lemainderless all is 
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melted away.” The world is a product of ignorance 
and does not exist for the enlightened soul. Indivi- 
dual forms of the world are sometimes said to be the 
manifestations of certain unconditioned reals. Com- 
posite substances disappear when true knowledge 
arises leaving behind the primary elements. Budc}ha 
was not interested so much in analysing the nature of 
the world of becoming as in helping us to get out of it 
“ It is not the time to discuss about fire for those wlio 
are actually in burning fire, but it is the time to escape 
from it.” 

The individual self is a compound where the 
component parts, mental and material .rupu), 

are ever i:hanging. Feeling [ 7 'edancx), perception 
{samjna), disposition {pamskara) and intelligence 
{vijnana) are the mental factors. Feeling refers to the 
affectional side, jierception and intelligence to the 
cognitive, and disposition to the volitional aspects of 
mental lile. Intelligence sometimes functions as the 
self. We have no evidence of a permanent self. 
‘‘ When a man says ‘F, what he does is that he refers 
either to all the factors combined or any one of them 
and deludes himself that that was ‘ T ” {Samyutta 
N. Ill, 130). While Buddha contents himself with a 
statement about tlie constituents of the empirical self 
without explicitly rejecting the existence of a perma- 
nent self, Nagasena dismisses the permanent self as an 
illegitimate abstraction and reduces the self of man to 
a unified complex exhibiting an unbroken historical 
continuity. As body is a name for a system of 
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qualities, so soul is a name for the sum total ot our 
mental states. 

The conception of the soul retains enough mean- 
ing to make rebirth significant. The individual is not a 
haphazard succession of unconnected phent>mena, but 
is a living continuity. The reborn man is not the dead 
man ; but he is not different from him. There is 
neither absolute ind^ntity nor absolute difference. 
There is persistent continuity as well as unceasing 
change. Each experience as it rises and passes leads 
up to, becomes or ends in, another experience, moment 
or phase of life which sums up the whole past. 

ETHICS AND RELIGION 

Salvation which consists in the unmaking of 
ourselves is the goal of life. All forms of conduct 
which lead to it are regarded as gt>o<l The 

eightfold path — right belief, right aspirations, right 
speech, right conduct, right mode of livelihood, 
right effort, right-mindedness and right rapture 
-represents the moiality of Huddhism. It is the 
middle way between the extremes of sell-indulgence 
and self-mortification. It is intended to transform the 
whole life of man — intellectual, emotional and 
volitional. 

The institution of caste was in a confused state in 
the time of Buddha. He undermined the caste spirit 
by basing Brahminhood on conduct rather than on 
birth. He was not, however, a social reformer. His 
main interest was religion. Though professedly open 
to all, his religion was practically limited to the higher 
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castes. He did not interfere with the domestic ritual 
which continued to be performed according to the 
Vedic rites. Buddha s mission was not so much to 
unveil the secrets of blessedness as to win men to its 
realisation. Nirvana literally means ‘blowing out’ or 
cooling . It is the dying out of hot passion, the des- 
truction of the fires of lust, hatred and ignorance. It 
is not to be confused with the night of nothingness. It 
is timeless existence full of “ confidence, peace, calm, 
bliss, happiness, delicacy, purity, freshness ** {Milinda, 
11 . 2 . 9 .) Yaraaka’s view of nirvana as annihilation 
is repudiated as a heresy (Samyutta N. Ill, 103 fT). 
Since its nature is beyond the horizon of human 
thought, negative terms are used to describe Nirvana, 
We need not regard Buddhism as an entirely fresh 
start with no roots in the past. It is a later phase of 
the general movement of thought of which the Upani- 
shads are the earlier. The questions about ultimate 
reality, the nature of freedom and the permanent 
character of the self are not answered by Buddha. 
They are reserved issues on which he does not allow 
any speculation. He declines to answer Malunkya’s 
questions on the ground that they do not help us in 
practical life (See also Dialogue of Vaccha). His 
silence on metaphysical issues is variously interpreted. 
Some of his early followers and modern interpreters 
take it negatively. They argue that Buddha did not 
believe in any permanent reality either cosmic or 
physical. Nirvana on this view is nothingness. 
Buddha, it is sometimes urged, did not expound 
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the negative view for fear that he might startle 
his followers. This view makes Buddha’s philo- 
Sophy incoherent and his character suspicious. 
There are positive statements made by Buddha 
which are inconsistent with this negative rationa- 
lism. Such a barren creed couUl not have 
appealed to theistically minded people of Buddha's 
time. Others hold that his silence was a cloak for his 
ignorance He did not know the truth of things. 
This theory is implausible in view of Budilha’s teeling 
that he was in possession of the truth and coultl lead 
men on to it. It is difficult to believe that Buddha 
himself was ignorant and wished his disciples to remain 
in ignorance. No thinking man could live without 
some sort of belief about ultimate values. It seems to 
be more reasonable to hold that Buddha accepted a 
positive idealism akin to the diought o( the Upanishads, 
though he did not declare it as his opinion since he 
insisted on each one’s realisation of the truth for one- 
self. He ignored metaphysical questions, as meU- 
physical wrangling distracts men from the main busi- 
ness of moral life. It has little to do with the attain- 
ment of sanctity which is more spiritual and inward 
than logical and theoretical. If we do not admit this 
view it will be difficult to account for the positive 
descriptions of the state of ntmana and Buddha’s consis- 
tent refusal to deny the reality of an Absolute beyond 
phenomena. The Benares sermon suggests strongly 
the reality of an Absolute. In view of the obvious 
limits of the human understanding aci epted by th« 
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Upanishads and Buddha, the latter refused to give 
positive accounts of it But within the limits allowed 
by logic he describes the ultimate principle as dharma 
or righteousness. In the Upanishads, dharma v**ight- 
eousness) and satya (truth) are identified. Since 
Buddha's main interestjwas ethical, he emphasised the 
ethical nature of the Absolute. Dharma takes the place 
of Brahman. I'D. N. IIL 232. On this tjuestion see 
Mind, 1926, pp. 158-174.) 
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PHILOSOVHK AL DKVELOPMKNT 
''T'^HROUGHOUT the history ot Indian thoufyht» the 
* ideal of ^ 'vorld behind the ordinary world of 
human strivings, more real and more intangible, which 
is the true home of the spirit, has been haunting the 
Indian race. Man’s nevei-eeasing etfori to read the 
riddle of the Sphinx and raise himself above the level 
of the beast to a moral and spiritual height finds a 
striking illustration in India We can watch the 
struggle for four millenniums (or longer, if the recent 
archaeological finds in Sind and the Punjab, which are 
withdrawing the shroud that hid th^ remote past, arc to 
be taken into a<'rountj. The native belief that the 
world is ruled by the gods of Sun and Sky, who watch 
from on high the c onduct of men, whethei it is straight 
or crooked the faith that the gods who can be per- 
suaded by prayer or compelled by rites to grant our 
requests are only the forms of the one Supreme ; the 
firm conviction that the pure stainless spirit, to know 
whom is life eternal, is one with the innermost soul of 
man ; the nse of materialism, scepticism and fatalism^ 
and their supersession by the ethical systems of 
Buddhism and jainism, with their central doctrine thal 
-one can free oneself from all ill only bv refraining 
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f|roni all evil, in thought, word and deed — God or no 
God ; the liberal theism of the Bhagavad Gita which 
endows the all-soul with ethical in addition to meta- 
physical perfections ; the logical scheme of the Nyaya, 
which furnishes the principal categories of the world of 
knowledge which are in use even to-day ; the 
Vaiseshika interpretation of nature ; the Samkhya 
speculations in science and psychology ; the Yoga 
scheme of the pathway to perfection ; the ethical and 
social regulations of the Micnamsa and the religious 
interpretations of the supreme Reality, as put forward 
by Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva and Nimbarka, 
Vallabha and Jiva Gosvami — form a remarkable record 
of philosophical development in the history of the 
human, race. Type succeeds type, school follows on 
school, in logical sequence. The life of the Indian was 
ever, on the move, shaping itself as it grew, and 
changing from time to time in i elation to its physical, 
social and cultural contexts. In the early stages the 
ancient Indians were doing everything for, the first 
time. They had practically no wisdom of the past to 
fall back upon. They had, moreover, enormous 
difiicalties to contend with, which are now almost 
things of 'the.past. In spite of these, their achievement 
iii tho realm of thought and practice is a considerable 
irnie. Blit the cycle is not complete, and the range of 
possible forms is not exhausted ; for the Sphinx still 
smiles. Philosophy is yet in its infancy. 

The survey of Indiah thought, as of all thought, 
ItUpresses etie with the mystery and the immensity* of 
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existence as well as the beauty and the persistence of 
the human effort to understand it. The long procession 
of thinkers straggled hard to add some small piece to 
the temple of human wisdom, some fresh fragment to 
the ever incomplete sum of human knowledge. But 
human speculation falls short of the ideal which it can 
neither abandon nor attain. We aie far more 
conscious of the depth of tlie surrounding darkness 
than of the power to dispel it possessed by the 
flickering torches that we have the privilege to carry as 
the inheritors ol a great past. Alter all the attempts 
of philosophers, we stand to-day in relation to the 
ultimate problems very near where we stood far away 
in the ages — where perhaps we shall ever stand as long 
as we are human, bound Prometheus-like to the rock of 
mystery by the chains of our finite mind.* The pursuit 
of philosophy is not, however, a vain endeavour It 
helps us to feel the giip and the clanging of the chains. 
It sharpens the consciousness of human imperfection 
and thus deepens the sense of perfection in us, which 
reveals the imperfection of our passing lives. That 
the world is not so transparent to our intellects as we 
could wish s not to be wondered at. for the philosopher 
is only the lover of wisdom and not its possessor. It 
is not the end of the voyage that matters, but the 
voyage itsell. To travel is a better thing than to arrive. 


• “ No one,” exolaliiu Xenophanes, ” has attained complete oer- 
taiaty tn reapeet to the gods and to that which 1 call nalTCiaal 
aatara, aor will anyone ever attain It Nay, aven If a mM bappM- 
ed *0 M«bt on the truth, he would not know that ha did to, far 
appeasanea la apread over all thtnga.”' — Qompert’a Ofttk y^bfwfccct, 
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At the end of our course, we may ask whether 
the known facts of history support a belief in progress^ 
Is the march of human thought a forward movement, 
or is it one of retrogression f The sequence is not 
capricious and unmeaning. India believes in progress, 
for, as we have already saidt the cycles are bound 
together by an organic tie. The inner thread of 
continuity is never cut. Even the revolutions that 
threaten to engulf the past help to restore it. Back- 
ward eddies serve rather to strengthen than retard the 
current. Epochs of decadence, like the recent past of 
this country, are in truth periods of transition from an 
old life to a new. The two currents of progress and 
decline are intermingled. Atone stage the forces of 
progress press tor ward with a persistent sweep, at 
another the line sways to and fro, and sometimes the 
forces ot retrogression seem to overwhelm those of 
progress, but on the whole the record is one of advance. 
It would be idle to deny that much has perished in the 
process. But few things are more futile than to rail 
against the course which the historical past has taken 
or weep over it. In any case, some other kind of 
development would have been worse. The more 
important thing is the future. We are able to see 
farther than our predecessors, since we can climb on 
their shoulders. Instead of resting content with the 
foundations nobly laid in the past, we must build a 
greater edifice in harmony with ancient endeavour as 
well as the modern outlook. 
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II 

THE UNITY OF ALI. SYSTEMS 

The twin strands which in one shape or another 
run throug^h all the efforts of the Indian thinkers are 
loyalty to tradition and devotion to truth. Every 
thinker recognises that the principles of his predeces- 
sors are stones built into the spiritual fabric, and, if 
they are traduced, one's own culture is defamed. A 
progressive people with a rich tradition cannot afford 
to neglect it, though it may contain elements which are 
not edifying. The thinkers try hard to explain, 
allegorise, alter and expurgate the traditional lore^ 
since men's emotions are centred round it. The later 
Indian thinkers justify the different philosophical 
interpretations of the universe advanced by the earlier 
ones and regard them as varying approximations to 
the truth as a whole. The different views are not 
looked upon as unrelated adventures of the human 
mind into the realm of the unknown or a collection of 
philosophical curiosities. They are regarded as the 
expression of a single mind, which has built up the 
great temple, though it is divided into numerous walls 
and vestibules, passages and pillars. 

Logic and science, philosophy and religion are 
related organically. Every fresh epoch in the progress 
of thought has been inaugurated by a reform in logic. 
The problem of method, involving as it does an 
insight into the nature of human thought is of great 
value. The Nyaya points out that no stable philosopt^y 
ca n be built except on the fouiyJations of logic. The 
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Vaiseshika warns us that_all fruitful p hilos ophy taxis t 
take into account the constitution oi phys ical jiature. 
W^cannqt build in the_ clouds., ..Though, physLcs^and 
metaphysics are clearly distinct and cannot be blended, 
still a philosophic scheme must be in harmony with the 
results of natural science. But to extend to the 
universe at large what is true of the physical world 
would be to commit the fallacy ot scientific 
metaphysics, and the Samkhya asks us to beware jof 
that danger. The resources of Nature cannot 
generate consciousness. We cannot reduce Nature 
and consciousness the one to the other, as scientific 
^d psychological metaphysics attempt to do. Reality 
appears not only in science and in human life but in 
religious experience which is the subject matter of the 
Yoga system. The Purya Mima msa a nd the Vedanta 
lay stress on ethics and religioji. The relation 
between Nature and mind is the supreme problem of 
philosophy which the Vedanta takes up. The saying 
that the saints do not contradict one another is true of 
philosophies also. The Nyaya-V^aiseshika realism, the 
Samkhya-Yoga dualism and the Vedanta monism do 
not differ as true and false but as more and less true.* 
They are adapted to the needs of the slow-witted 
{fnandadhikari), the average intellect {madhyamadhu 

* MftdhAva 8.D.S. ; Madhusudaiia Sarasvatrs prasthanahheda\ 
ViliaanabhlkBu's Introduction to S.P.B. Cp Kant: “We are in a 
waj maintaining the honour of human reason when we reconcile 
llwtih itaelf in the different persona of acute thinkers and discover 
ike truth, which is never entirely missed by men of such thorough- 
aast even If they directly contradict each other “ quoted in 
J. Ward's A Studjf of Kant^ p. 11, n. 1. 
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kart) and the strong-minded {uttamadhikari) respec- 
tively. The different views are hewn out of one stone 
and belong to one whole, integral, entire and self-con- 
tained. No scheme of the universe can be regarded 
as complete if it has not the different sides of logic and 
physics, psychology and ethics, metaphysics and reli- 
gion. Every system of thought developed ui India 
offered its own theory ol knowledge, interpretation ol 
Nature and mind, ethics and leligion. Our knowledge 
of the universe has grown enormously under the guiii- 
ance of the natural soieni'es, and we cannot afford to be 
satisfied with any restricted outlook on life. The 
future attempts at philosophic construction will have 
to relate the mselv’’es to the ret'erU advan^'es of natuial 
science and psychology. 

Ill 

PHILOSOPHY AND LIKE 

Philosophy has tor its functions the ordering ot 
life and the guidance of action. It sits at the lielm and 
directs our couise through the changes and chances ol 
the world. When [>hilosophy is alive, it cannot be 
remote from the life ot the people. The ideas ol 
thinkers are evolved in the process oi their lile 
history. We must learn not only to reveieiice them 
but to acquire their spiiit. The names ol V'asishia and 
Visvamitra, Yajn*ivalkya and Gargi, Buddha and 
Mahavira, Gautama and Kanada, Kapila and Patafijalt, 
Badarayana and Jaimini, Sankara and Ramanuja, are 
not merely themes for the historian but types ol 
personality. With them philosophy is a world-view 
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based on reflection and experience. Thought, whea 
it thinks itself out to the end, becomes religion bjr 
being lived and tested by the supreme test of life. The 
discipline of philosophy is at the same time the 
fulfilment of a religious vocation. 

IV 

THE DECLINE OF PHILOSOPHY IN THE RECENT PAST 

The evidence brought together in this work does 
not support the general criticism that the Indian mind 
has a fear of thinking. We cannot dismiss the whole 
progress of Indian thought with a sapient reference to 
the Oriental mind, which is not sufficiently diy and 
viiile to rise above grotesque imagination and puerile 
mythology. Yet there is much in the thought-history 
of the last three or four centuries to lend countenance 
to this charge. India is no longer playing her historic 
role as the vanguard of higher knowledge in Asia.* 
It seems to some that the river that has flowed down 
the centuries so strong and full is likely to end in a 

Regarding China's debt to India, Professor Liang Chi Cho 
says : “ India taught us to embrace the idea of absolute freedom, 
that faodamental freedom of mind which enables it to shake off all 
the fetters of past tradition and habit as well as the present ciistoma 
of a particular age — that spiritual freedom which casts off the 
Onsla^ng forces of material existence. . . . India also taught 

us the idea of absolute love, that pure love towards all living beinga 
which eliminates all obsessions ot jealousy, anger, impatience, 
disgust and emulation, which expresses itself in deep pity and 
sympathy for the foolish, the wicked and the sinful — that absolute 
love which recognises the inseparability between all beings.*' He 
goes on to explain the contributions of India to Chinese literature 
and art, music and architecture, painting and sculpture, drama,, 
poetry and fiction, astronomy and medicine, educational method and 
Bocial organisations. See Visvabharati Quarterly^ October 
The influenoe ot India on Burma and Ceylon, Japan and Corea, la- 
'Well known. 
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Stagnant waste of waters. The phiIosophers» or rather 
the writers on philosophy, of this period of decadence 
profess to be votaries of truth, though they understand 
by it merely the pious sophistries or the sacrosanct 
hair-splittings of this or that school of dogmatics. 
These professional dialecticians imagine that the small 
brook by their side, trickling away in the sand or 
evaporating in the fog, is the broad river of Indian 
philosophy. 

A variety of causes hav’e rontributeii to this 
result. The political changes brought about by the 
establishment ol the Mohammadan supremacy turned 
men's minds into conservative moulds. In an age whei^ 
individual self-assertion and private judgment threats 
ened at every point to dissolve into anarchy the old 
social order and all stable conviction, the need tor 
authoritative control was urgently felt. The Moh.^m- 
madan conquest, with its propagandist work, and later 
the Christian missionary movement, attempted to shake 
the stability of Hindu society, and in an age deeply 
conscious of instability, authority naturally became the 
rock on which alone it seemed that social safety and 
ethical order could be reared. The Hindu, in the face 
of the clash ot cultures, fortified himself with conven- 
tions and barred all entry to invading ideas. His 
society, mistrusting reason and weary of argument, 
flung itself passionately into the arms of an authority 
which stamped all free questioning as sin. Since then 
It has failed in loyalty to its mission. There were no 
longer any thinkers but only scholars who refused to 
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Strike new notes, and were content to raise echoes of 
the old call. For some centuries they succeeded in 
deceiving themselves with a supposedly final theory. 
Philosophy became confused with the history of 
philosophy when the creative spirit had left her. It 
abdicated its function and remained wrapped up in its 
illusions. When it ceased to be the guide and the 
guardian of the general reason, it did a great wrong to 
itself. Many believed that their race had travelled 
long and far towards a goal at which it had at length 
arrived. They felt rather tired and inclined to rest. 
Even those who knew that they had not arrived and 
saw the large tract of the country stretching into the 
^ture, were afraid of the unknown and its ordeals. 
The silences and the eternities cannot be questioned 
without peril by the weak of heart. The dizziness of 
the inquiry into the infinite is a vertigo which even 
mighty minds try to avoid if they can. The strongest 
of human forces are subject to intervals of lethargy, 
and the philosophic impulse has had in these three or 
four centuries an attack of lethargy. 

V 

THE PRESENT SITUATION 
To-day the great religions of the world and the 
different currents of thought have met on Indian soil. 
The contact with the spirit of the West has distuibed 
the placid contentment of recent times. The assimila- 
tion of a different culture has led to the impression that 
there are no ofihcial answers to ultimate problems. 
It has shaken the faith in the traditional solutions, and 
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has, in some degree, helped to a larger freedom and 
flexibility of thought. Tradition has become fluid 
again, and while some thinkers are busy rebuilding the 
house on ancient foundations, others want to remove 
the foundations altogether. The present age of 
transition is as full of interest as of anxiety* 

During the recent past, India was comfortably 
moored in a backwater outside the full current of 
contemporary thought, but she is no longer isolated 
from the rest of the world. The historian of three or 
four centuries hence may have much to say the 
issues of the intercourse between India and Europe, 
but as yet they lie hidden from our view. So far as 
India is concerned, we notice the broadening of men's 
range of experience, the growth of the critical temper 
and a sort of distaste for mere speculation. 

But theie is another side to the picture. In the 
field of thought as well as in that of action, the spirit 
of man is doomed to decay as much in anarchy as in 
bondage. There is not much to choose between the 
two so far as culture and civilisation are concerned. 
Anarchy may mean material discomfort, economic 
ruin and social danger, and bondage may mean 
material comfort, economic stability and social 
peace. But it would be incorrect to confuse 
the standards of civilisation with economic welfare 
and maintenance of social order. It is easy to 
understand the feeling of the Indians of the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, who, after 
generations of public strife and private sufleringv 
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welcomed the British rule as the dawn of a golden 
age ; but it should be equally easy to sympathise with 
the Indian feeling of the present day that the spirit of 
man craves, not comfort, but happiness, not peace and 
order, but life and liberty, not economic stability or 
equitable administration but the right to work out 
one's own salvation even at the cost of infinite toil and 
tribulation. Even non-political virtues do not thrive 
in the absence of political autonomy. British rule has 
given India peace and security, but they are not ends 
in themselves. If we are to put first things first, then 
we must admit that economic stability and political 
security are only means, however valuable and neces- 
sary, to spiritual freedom, A bureaucratic despotism 
which forgets the spiritual ends, for all its integrity and 
enlightenment, cannot invigorate the peoples beneath 
her sway and cannot therefore evoke any living res- 
ponse in them. * When the founts of life are drying up, 
when the ideals for which the race stood for millen- 
niums, the glow of consciousness, the free exercise of 
faculty, the play of life, the pleasure of mind and the 
fulness of peace, pranaraviam, niana-anandam, santi- 
samirddhctniy are decaying, it is no wonder that the 
Indian is conscious only of the crushing burden and 
not of the lifted weight. It is no use speaking to him 
of the magnitude of Britain's work, for the verdict of 
history is passed on the spiritual quality of the achieve- 
ment. If the leaders of recent generations have been 
content to be mere echoes of the past and not indepen- 
dent voices. If they have been intellectual middlemen 
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and not original thinkers, this sterility is to no small 
extent due to the shock of the Western spirit and the 
shame of subjection. The British are aware of the 
deep-rooted causes of the present attitude of India, 
whatever it may be called, unrest, revolt or challenge. 
They tried to bring their civilisation, which they 
naturally regard as higher, to touch the Indians, and 
they felt that they should press on in the task of 
enlightenment and education, good in themselves^ 
without any hesitation or cessation of effort But 
India has no sympathy with this policy of cultural 
imperialism. She tenaciously clings to her ancient 
customs which helped her to check the swell of 
passion, the blindness of temper and the thrust of 
desire. One who is acquainted with the history of 
her past can sympathise with her anxiety to dwell in 
her own spiritual house, for each man is the master 
of his own house**.* Political subjection which inter- 
feres with the inner freedom is felt as a gross humilia- 
tion. The cry for swaraj is the outer expression of 
the anxiety to preserve the provinces of the soul. 

Yet the future is full of promise. If India gafn.s 
freedom within, then the Western spirit will be a great 
help to the Indian mind. Hindu thought never 
developed a Monroe doctrine in matters of culture. 
Even in the ancient times when India grew enough 
spiritual food to satisfy her own people, there is no 
recorded age when she was not ready and eager to 

* Sarvoi sve ate ffrhe rajm. ETery Mia It ike laid la kU 
own hoiiee. 
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appreciate the products of other people's imagination. 
In her great days India conformed to the wisdom of the 
Athenians of whom Pericles said : We listen gladly 

to the opinions oi others and do not turn our faces on 
those who disagree with us.” Our fear of outside 
influence is proportioned to our own weakness and 
want of faith in ourselves. To-day, it is true, we bear 
lines of sorrow in our face and our hair is grey with 
age. The thoughtful among us have a brooding 
uneasiness of soul, some are even steeped m 
pessimism and so have become intellectual hermits 
The non-co-operation with Western culture is a passing 
episode due to unnatural circumstances. In spite of 
it, there are attempts to understand and appreciate the 
spirit of Western culture. If India assimilates the 
valuable elements in the Western civilisation, it will be 
only a repetition of parallel processes which happened 
a number of times in the history of Indian thought. 

Those who are untouched by the Western 
influence are for a large part intellectual and moral 
aristocrats who are indifferent to political issues, and 
adopt a gospel not of confident hope but of resignation 
and detachment. They think that they have little to 
learn or to unlearn, and that they do their duty with 
their gaze fixed on the eternal dharma of the past. 
They realise that other forces are at work which they 
cannot check or control and ask us to face the storms 
and disillusionment of Ule with the unruffled calm of 
self-respect. This was the class which in better times 
was more elastic and was ever renewing the attempts 
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to reconcile rational philosophy with revealed religion. 
It had always explained and defended the faith in the 
face of heretics and unbelievers and had recourse to 


the allegorical method as the Instrument of theological 
interpretation. ^ ♦ 


jkers of India are the inheritors of the 


gre at tradition of faith in reason. The ancient seer s 
desire(^ot to copy but to create.^ They were ever 
anxious Vo’^h fresh iields for truth .and unswer the 


riddles of experience which is ever changing and 
thereiore new. The richness of the inheritance never 


served to enslave their minds. We <Mnnot simply copy 
the solutions of the j^ast .^r history never repeats itself 
What they did in their generation need not be don© 
over again. We have to keep our eyes open. fin(i out 
our problems and seek the inspiration of the past in 
solving them. The spirit ot truth never clings to its 
forms but ever renews them. Even the old phrases 
are used in a new way. The philosophy of the present 
will be relevant to the present and not to the past It 
will be as original in its form and its content as the life 
which it interprets. .\s the present is ( ontinuous 
with the past, so there will be’no breach of continuity 
with the past. 


One of the arguments of the conservatives is that 
truth is not affected by time. It cannot be superseded 
any more than the beauty of the sunset or a mother*© 
tove for a child. Truth may be immutable, but the 
form in which it is embodied consists of elements 
which admit of change. We may take our spirit from 
10 
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the past, for the germinal ideas are yet vital, but the* 
body and the pulse must be from the present. It is? 
forgotten that religion, as it is to-day, is itself the 
product of ages of change : and there is no reason why 
its forms should not undergo fresh changes so long as 
the spirit demands it. It is possible to remain faithful 
to the letter and yet pervert the whole spirit. If the 
Hindu leaders of two thousand years ago, who had less 
learning and more light, could come on earth again 
after all these centuries, they would seldom find their 
true followers among those who have nev er devi ated 
fro pi t^ most literal interpr^t^Uoj^ of their views^ 
To-oa^ great mass^ accretions have accumulated, 
which are choking up the stream and the free life of 
spirit. To say that the dead forms which have no 
vital truth to support them are too ancient and 
venerable to be tampered with only prolongs the 
suffering of the patieiit wlio is fiom the poison 

generated by the putrid waste of the past. The con- 
servative mind must open itself to the necessity of 
change. Since it is not sufficiently alive to this need, 
we find in the lealni i»f philosophy a strange mixture of 
penetrating sagacity and unphilosophical " "confusion. 
The chief energies of the thinking Indians should be 
thrown into the problems of how to disentangle the 

* Cp. Anrobtndo Qhoth : ** If an anotent Indian of the time of 
tibe XJpanUhad, of the Buddha, or the later olaeeical age were to be 
•el down in modem India . . he would see his race clinging to 
forms and shells and rags of the past and missing nine-tenths of its 
nobler meaning. . . he would be amased bj the extent of the 
mental poverty, the fmmobtlity, the stotic repetition, the cessation 
of sdeiice, the long storllliy of art, the comparattre feebleness of 
the ereattve Intuition.'^*' Arya r, p. 414. 
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old faith from its temporary accretions, howtobiing 
religion into line with the spirit of science, bow to meet 
and interpret the claims of temperament and individu- 
ality, how to organise the divergent influences on the 
basis of the ancient faith. But unfortunately some ol 
the parisads are engaged not with these problems but 
those suited for the society of antiquarians. It has 
be»:orae the tilting-giound of the specialists. The 
religious education ol the nation i*- not undertaken on 
broad lines. It is not seen that spiritual inheritance 
«,annot be any longer the monopoly ol a favoured few. 
Ideas are forces, and they must be broadcasted if the 
present ageing to death is to be averted. It would be, 
indee<l, strange if the spirit of the ( Ipanishads, the Gita 
and the Dialogues of Buddha, iliat could touch the 
mind to such fine issues, should have lost its power 
over man. If, before it is too late, there is a reorgani- 
sation of national lile, there i'- a future for Indian 
thought; and one cannot tell what flowers may 
yet bloom, what fruits may yei ripen on the hardy 
old trees. 

While those who have not yei been subjected to 
the influence of Western culture are conservatives in all 
matters of thought and piactice, there are some among 
those educated in Western ways oi thinking who adopt 
a despairing philosophy of naturalistic rationalism and 
ask us to get rid of the weight of the past. These are 
intolerant ol tradition and suspicious of the alleged 
wisdom of age. This attitude oi the “progressives’* 
is easily understood. The spiritual heritage of the race 
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has not protected India from the invader and the 
spoiler. It seems to have played her false and 
betrayed her into the present state of subjection. 
These patriots are eager to imitate the material 
achievements ot Western States and tear up the roots 
of the ancient civilisation, so as to make room for the 
novelties imported from the West. Till the other day 
Indian thought was not a subject of study in the Indian 
universities, and even now its place in the 
philosophical curricula of the universities is insigniii- 
cant. Suggestions of the inferiority of Indian culture 
permeate the whole educational atmosphere. The 
policy inaugurated by Macaulay, with all its 
cultural value, is loaded on one side. While it is so 
careful as not to make us forget the force and vitality 
of Western culture, it has not helped us to love our 
own culture and refine it where necessary. In some 
cases, Macaulay’s wish is fulfilled, and we have 
educated Indians who are “ more English than the 
English themselves to quote his well-known woids. 
Naturally some of these are not behind the hostile 
foreign critic in their estimate of the history of Indian 
culture. They look upon India’s cultural evolution 
as one dreary scene of discord, folly’ and superstition. 
One of their number recently declared that, if India is 
to thrive and tlourish, England must be her “ spiritual 
mother” and Greece her '‘spiritual grandmother”. 
Albeit, since he has no faith in leiigion, he does not 
propose the displacement of Hinduism by Christianity. 
These victims of the present age of disillusion and 
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defeat tell us that tlie love of Indian thought is a 
nationalist foible, it not a pose of the high-brows. 

It lb a bewildeiing phenomenon that, just when 
India is ceasing to appeal grotesque to Western eyes, 
she is beginning to appear so to the eyes of some of 
her own sons. The West tried its best to persuade 
India that Its philosopliy is ahsuul. its art puerile, its 
poetry uninspired, its lehgioii grotesque and its ethics 
barbarous. Now that the West is leeling that its judg- 
ment IS not quite correct, some of us are insisting 
that it was wholly right. While it is true that it is 
difficult in an age ofretlection to push men back into 
an earlier stage of culture and save them from the 
dangers of doubt and the disturbing powet ol 
dialectic, we should not forget that we can build hettei 
on foundations already laid than by atlempling to 
substitute «i completely new structure oi morality, ot 
life and ot ethics. We < annot cut ourselves oil from 
the springs ol our iile. Philosophionl schemes, unlike 
geometrical constructions, aie the pro<lacts ot life. 
The heritage ot oui history is the food that we have to 
absorb on pain ot inanition. 

The conservatives are convinced of the glory of 
the ancient heritage and the godlessness of modern 
culture : the radicaLs are equally < ertain of the futility 
of the ancient heritage and the value ol naturalistic 
rationalism. There is much to be said for these views ; 
but the history ot Indian thought, when rightly studied, 
will lead us to regard the two as eijually defective. 
Those who condemn Indian culture as useless are 
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ignorant of it, while those who commend it as perfect 
are ignorant of any other. The radicals and the 
conservatives, who stand for the new hope and the old 
learning, must come closer and understand each other. 
We cannot live by ourselves in a world where aircraft 
and steamships, railways and telegraphs are linking 
all men together into a living whole. Our system of 
thought must act and react on the world progress. 
Stagnant systems like pools breed obnoxious growths, 
while flowing rivers constantly lenew their waters 
from fresh springs of inspiration. There is nothing 
wrong in absorbing the culture of other peoples ; only 
we must enhance, raise and purily the elements 
we take over, fuse them with the best in our own. 
Tlie right procedure regarding the fusing together 
of the different elements tossed from outside into the 
national crucible is indicated roughly in the writings 
of Gandhi and Tagore, Aurobindo Ghosh and 
Bhagavan Das. In them we see the faint promise of a 
great luture, some signs of a triumph over scholas- 
ticism as well as response to the discovery of a 
great culture. While drawing upon the iountains of 
humanist idealism in India’s past, they show a keen 
appieciation of Westei n thought. They are anxious 
to re-seek the ancient fountain-head and direct its 
waters to irrigate, through pure and uncontaminated 
conduits, lands which hunger and thiist. But the 
future which we wish to see is practically non-existent. 
With the slackening of the political excitement which 
IS absorbing the energies of some of the best minds of 
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India, with the increasing insistence on tlie study ot 
Indian thought in the new universities, which the old 
ones are following most reluctantly, the dawn may 
break. The forces of the conservatism, which prefers 
the life that was to the life that will be, are not likely to 
gain any strength in the days to come. 

The problem facing Indian philosophy to-day is 
whether it is to be reduced to a cult, restricted in scope 
and with no application to the present fa< is or whether 
it is to be made alive and real, so as to be( orae what it 
should be — one of the great formative elements in 
human progiess by relating the immensely increased 
knowledge of modem science to the anojent ideals ot 
India’s philosophers. 'All signs indicate that the lutuie 
is bound up with the latter alternativ e. Loyalty to the 
spirit ol the pievious systems ol thr*ught as well as to 
the mission of [ihiloscphy requires us to possess an 
outlook that always broadens. Indian philosophy 
acquires a meaning and a justification for lh«- piesent, 
only if it advances and ennobles life. The past course 
Of Indian philosophic development encouiagesus in 
our hope. The great thinkers, Yajnavalkya and Gargi, 
Buddha and Mahavira, Gautama and Kapiia, Sankara 
and Ramanuja, Madhva and Vallabha and scores of 
others are India’s grandest title to existence, a clear 
testimony of her dignity as a nation w ith a soul, the 
proof that she may yet rise above herself ;ind the 
pledge of this supreme possibility 









